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TUE HIGHER LAW: 
on, “THE BREADTH AND SCOPE OF MODERN 
THOUGHT.” 

[The subject is the Pest Church, or Christianity according 
w the letter. We presume that Mr. — will not show 
binel orthodox sccurding te the regular <tendard ; bet 
wh ever Wieh-s te Understand the breadth and scope of 
modern thought, should not fail to hear him.) 

A.Most every reader will at onee recognise the 

peculiar features of the above extract. Some- 

tiing similar to it -has so often appeared, that 
no one need to be informed of the source from 
whence it is derived. We have takeu it as the 
text of a brief homily; not as presenting in 
itself any speeial difficulties of interpret ition, 
but because it furaishes a specimen of one of 
those very common maneeuvres through which 
the worst of all errors are encouraged, aud, at 
the same time, with an evasion of any open and 
munly endorsement. It is part of a widespread 
and perseveringly maintained system of tactics 
which, under the greatest show of liberality 
and candor, is silently producing its effeet upon 

a large class of inexperienced rainds. 

“It is presumed that Mr. will not prove 
exietly orthodox,’ &e. Every one acquainted 
with the ingenious method to which we now 
refer, knows well what this means. It indi- 
cates no mere “shade of difference,” as some 
would gently style it, but a heaven-wide de- 
pir.ure from what have heretofore been re- 
girded as verities, the most important in morals 
and the most saered in religion. To come at 
once to the poiut, the lecture, attendance on 
which is so zealously urged, is known to be an 
aitick not simply on some opinions which are 
and have been matters of difference in the 
Christian church, bat on the very foundations 
of all moral and religious truth, The theory 
of the writer, as given here and elsewhere in 
productions commended in a similar evasive 
lanner (although sometimes with a feeble and 
Alea, how of condemuation) is simply this : 
4 at is ca sin, or vice, or transgression, 
's nothing more than the justifiable rebellion of 
halure against the-infringement of individual 
rights by what is falsely called divine and 

uman law. In other words, there ought not 

o be, and there is not truly in nature, any 

objective or positive law ou of the individual 
ma. Allis from within. The individual can 

“0 nO Wrong, because “ the internal of every 

Yok. VIII. wo. i 




































man is God.” “ Mr. A. or B., regarded as in| which said, “Thou shalt not covet”. There 


subjection to society, may seem to sin,” but in| could be no repentance where the 
reality society is the tranxgressor: “he is only | nition only of the h 
seekiag a field for his personality.” “ But this) feeling. There 


is not the final and 


ivine Mr. A. or B.: he! there is no acknowledgment of 
a Papeete . 
becomes such divine man by trampling on/ legislating and avenging Justice 


re is a recog- 
igher law of the individual 
could be no impiety where 
any oulward 
, or of any 


society and all outward law ;” and thus giving | deity except that God who is styled “the in- 
utterance to the “ voice of God within him.” | ternal of every individual man.”” 


Obedience to nature, to passion, or, to use the | 


But let the oracle speak for itself:—* As 


. . . . | . . 
linguage of Scripture, the following the! measured by the decree of society a man may 


devices and imaginations of one’s own heart, is | 
the * higher law,” and every impediment laid | 


| in its way is only so much unnatural tyranny. 


In other words, take away all restraint, and | 
man instantly becomes pertec:ly righteous, for | 
the simple and very obvious reason that, in| 
that case, he transgresges no law. Let him | 
individualize himself{—like a beast—and he) 
« finds his personality.” He immediately rises | 
to the angelic and the Godlike. He becomes | 
pegetly holy by being allowed to become | 
perfectly selfish. © Measured by the decree of | 
society he is an evil man, buf in reality he is a) 


i child of God ; and therefore as pure in his in-! 


ward parts 


be an unmitigated murderer, thief, and adui- 
terer; but he appeals to a higher judicatory, 
and summons svuciety as a criminal before the 
bar of his God. How should [—who am his 
creature, and therefore as pure in my inward 
parts as God himself, become a thief unless 
society tempted me by its laws of property ? 
How should I become an adulterer, unless 
society affirmed some one else to possess an 
exclusive property in some person whom the 
very fact of the adultery proves to belong 
equally to me?” “When the wife of Quis- 
quis insists upon erasing the marriage bond as 
a stain upon his truth, and giving to their rela- 


(that is, i: his individualism) * as/| tion the sole sanction of spontaneity, her hus- 


God himself.” It is admitted that there might) band finds that relation instantly glorified ; lis 
be some troublesome collision in society) home becomes a diviner sanctuary than the 
through the first op-ration- of these principles, | church, and his wife a diviner page than all the 
but this would be only one of the unavoidable | prophets.” “ Accordingly the Christ or the re- 


frui‘s of the old system of restraint. 
might manifest itself in the “ transition period,” 


but in time things would reach their level. | crime. 


Disorder | presentative divine man is seen warring with 


society.”. “Such is the true philosophy of 


The evil arises not from the spirit of 


The inevitable friction would finally work out| humanity, but from the imperfections of tne in- 
a state in which every pas-ionl attraction of | stitutions which profess to embody that spirit. 


every individual might be gratified, and thus the 
universal mass of “ pleasing sensations” swelled 
to the highest possible pitch of aecumulation. 
Such an experiment, too, when at length sue- 
cessful, would be attended with no other sacri- 
fice than man in his emancipated state could 
easily bear, There would only be an end of 





There is an antagonism between this spirit of 
humanity, or which is the same thing, the 
divine spirit in man, and existing society. 
Take away this artagonism, and you immedi 
ately exhaust crime.” “ What is called vice is 
nothing more than an instinctive revulsion 
aguinst a false dominion; it is simply an 


these phantom ideas which have so long dis-| assertion of man’s sovereign individuality, of 
guised virtue under the form of restraint or 


self-denial. There would only be the loss of 
a word and of a delusive etymology. There 
would be strictly no such thing as virtne— 
virtus, maniiness, spiritual power. There 
would be no longer that absurdity called the 
discipline of the passions, or that unnatural 
war with self and nature which the misin- 
terpreted “letter” of Christ's teachings seems 
so frequently to enjoin. ‘There would, in short, 
be an end of the contradiction so puzzling to 
the epicurean idealism—the mastery of the 
soul over the body, or the triumph of the 
spiritual over the animal, as that good per se 
whieh is the highest end of all positive law 
whether divine or human. 

It would, moreover, be the reign of univer- 
sal peace, not by that triumph over nature, for 
which, as some would say, placed us here, | 
but by a direct treaty of amity and submis-| 
sion. Man would thus become perfectly free, 
or which amounts to the same thing, he would 
no longer feel his ehain when he had ceased to 
struggie against it, and there was no acknow- 
ledved outward law, human or divine, that 
could stir him up to renew the conflict. Thus, 
for example, there could be no adultery when 
marriage was abolished; there could be no 
theft if there were no such thing as property ; 
there would be no erimes arising from lust, or 
any ungratified desire, if there were no law 





| 


his divinely communicated and indefeasible re- 
sponsibility to himself alone ; it is the despised 
and disregarded prophet drunk with the wis- 
dom of God.” 

These are specimens of its rhetoric. Let 
us look a little at the reasoning attempted by 
this “ breadth and scope of modern thought.” 
“The divine spirit in every man incessantly 
urges his unity with the universe.” And how 
is this to be effected? Only by the universe 
eoming into unity with every man. In no 
other way can his universality and _ his 
“sovereign individuality” be made consistent 
with each other. Now, man cannot sacrifice 
his “indefeasible proprium” by sinking into 
the universe, and therefore, he must gratify his 
* divine spirit of unity” by bringing the uni- 
verse into himself. e rationale of this is 
most clearly shown in the following syllogism, 
of which we hardly know whether to sdinies 
most its profound argumentation, or the deep 
insight exhibited in its mode of interpreting 
Seripture:—* The child before he becomes 
morally sophisticate by society views al} things 
as made for his de!ight, and puts forth his hand 
with a lordly disdain of every laborious dis- 
tinction of meum and tuum. But the child is 
only the prophecy of the man, and Christ 
affirmed that we should center the kingdom of 
heaven only by becoming as li.tle children.” 
Therefore, he that exhibits the most lordly dis- 
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dain of meum and tuum is nearest to the king- 
dom of heaven, and most “in unity with the 
universe.” Hence, “Christ never failed on 
any oceasion to justify the criminal.” He is 
sometimes represented as enjoining obedience 
to positive law, and as having come for the 

urpose of fulfilling instead of destroying, 
Pat this was only so according to “the let- 
ter ;” it is only apparently true of Christ after 
the flesh. It is nothing for one “who knows 
Christ no more after the flesh, but plants him- 
self upon his representative or humanitary 
significance.” 

The extract just preceding is 2 conspicuous 
gem in the report of the present lecture, 
“ which closed, we are told, with some remarks 
on the present Church.” “It was bound,” it 
was said, “to assume an advance position in 
accordance with the great humanitary idea of 
Christ; and hence the tendency is, on all 
hands, to throw off the outward responsibility 
and to recognise the individual consciousness, 


c., &e. 

Can it be that in this remarkably thinking 
age, there are those who are blinded by this show 
of spirituality, and cannot distinguish the egre- 
gious fallacy contained in all this talk about 
the subjective and inward consciousness ? 
What, in fact, is all such “higher law” rheto- 
ric but simply evidence of a moral and intel- 
lectual inability to distinguish between those 
whom the Apostle styles without law, or the 
lawless, and those who are represented as 
having the law which was once oulward now 
written in their hearts,—in other words, the 
dvopor and the fyvopo:, terms which we use in no 
spirit of pedantry, but because nothing in our 
own tongue can so well present their antithe- 
tical significance. They agree in this, that they 
are both states of perfect freedom, but in di- 
rectly antipolar senses. One is what Paul 
calls freedom to sin, the other free to righteous- 
ness, The intermediate state which the same 
authority styles under law (ind vépov), or in 
which the law is more or less a positive out- 
ward or objective institute, is to a fallen being 
the only possible medium of transition to a 
true subjectivity. And that is the reason why 
this pretended spirituality so hates the very 
thought of a crucified Redeemer. It is be- 
cause such thought is so indissolubly asso- 
ciated with the forensic idea of an outward 
law, and of an outward justification. For 
every fallen being, or for all who are without 
(and such is the condition of every man by na- 
ture), the law must first be engraved on 
“tables of stone,” before it can be written on 
“the fleshly tables of the heart.” Nothing 
ean be more delusive than that which thus 
overlooks the outward in its proud claim to an 
inward spirituality that has no connexion with 
it. Scripture, and conscience too when pro- 
perly exercised, do both testify, that without 
the lowly acknowledgment of the objective, 
all boasting of a subjective righteousness is but 
blasphemy and madness. 

But enough of this. We have introduced 
so much of the hideous rant in order to show 
what is that “breadth and scope of modern 
thought,” which was had in view by the one 
who invites his inexperienced readers to a simi- 
lar entertainment from the same source. 
There is, too, another sign of the times that 
gives to such views an importance they would 
not otlierwise possess. There are points of 
connexion between them and certain aspects 
of belief making high pretensions to ortho- 
doxy, and even to a mystic evangelism, whilst 
they are distinguished for a like aversion to 
the forensic and objective. It may be well for 
the latter to have held up to them the com- 
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mon features, and to look upon them in all 
that naked deformity they must assume when 
left to their freest development. 

Such, then, is the revolting gabble that is 
commended for its “ polished vigor,” its “deep 
earnestness of conviction,” with a very candid 
and charitable reprehension, now and then, of 
some of its eccentricities of thought, or “ in- 
tellectual audacities.” And yet even this form 
of naturalistic antinomianism claims to be re- 
garded as a higher aspect of Christianity, and 
talks of the want of faith of the eighteenth 
eentury!! Shade of Paine! we cannot hel 
feeling and exclaiming—thou hast indeed been 
wronged. What right have they to reproach | 
thee, thou reviled spirit,—they who are so far 
below thee in all that constitutes an honest 
and manly position! Such writers and their 
eulogists believers, forsooth? and thou an infi- 
del, thou a sensualist! They the teachers of 
a higher law, a higher righteousness, a more 
transcendent faith, whilst thy poor honest infi- 
delity is stigmatized as not only barren and 
vulgar, but the “fruitful source of crime, 
licentiousness, and ,jntemperance.” Societ 
must reverse this, as an unrighteous verdict, if 
it fails to visit such lecturers, and their evasive 
commenders, with a deeper reprobation than 
was ever awarded to the more manly i Is 
of the much reviled eighteenth century. 

And now, as Wehave given neither names 
nor dates, the uninformed reader might be 
anxious to know whence all this precious doc- 
trine emanated, and by what means it has 
been given to the public. He might think of 
some obscure corner in Chatham street, 
or some one of those dark dens of New 
York in which there may be found for sale 
The Age of Reason, and Volney’s Ruins, 
and Strauss’s Life of Christ, and the Bible 
of Nature, and Parker’s Discourses, and 
Combe’s Constitution of Man, and birds 
of a similar feather, all mingled together by a 
strange, though not inexplicable affinity, and 
lying on the same shelves with obscene prints 
and songs of blasphemy. But no—it claims 
a more reputable origin. It is ushered into 
the world by, respectable publishers. It is 

resented in lectures listened to—if we may 

‘lieve the reporters—by audiences of “ refin- 
ed and vigorous intellects,” all rapt in admira- 
tion of the profundity of thought and the 
“intense earnestness of conviction” with waich 
it was accompanied. It is commended to at- 
tention by very honest editors, and sent forth 
on the wings of twenty thousand morning and 
evening newspapers, by men who arrogate to 
themselves a superlative conscientiousness, 
and who claim to be under the influence of a 
far higher law than is supposed to regulate the 
conduct or opinions of ordinary moralists. It is 
indeed an ominous and significant sign of the 
times. However worthless in itself, it beeomes 
of vast moment as connected with the great 
questions of the day—the true obligation of 
positive law, its relation to the conscience, and 
the possibility of any subjective standard that 
disclaims all connexion with the objective and 
the outward. But we cannot dwell upon it 
longer at present; although some considera- 
tions suggested by this “ breadth and scope of 
modern thought,” and the grand ruse the 
modern infidelity is now playing off beneath 
such an assumption, may furnish a profitable 
theme for some other occasion. 


T. L. 





Some men make their ignorance the measure of 
excellence ; these are, of course, very fastidious 


crities ; for, knowing little, they can find but little 
to like — W. Allston, 
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WHAT HAWTHORNE SAYS OF HIMSELF, Ayp jj, 
“TWICE-TOLD TALES,” IN HIS PREFACE 1) 
THE NEW EDITION ISSUED BY Tickyog, 
REED, AND FIELDS. 

Tue Author of Twice-told Tales has 8 claim 

to one distinction, which, as none of his litera, 

brethren will care about disputing it with hi, 
he need not be afraid to mention. He was 

for a good many years, the obscurest man o/ 

letters in America. 

These stories were published in Magazine, 

and Annuals, extending over a period of ten o; 


P| twelve years, and comprising the whole of th. 


writer's young manhood, without making (« 
far as he has ever been aware) the slightes; 
impression on the Public. One or two among 
them,—the Rill from the Town-Pump, in pers 
haps a greater degree than any other,—had , 
pretty wide newspaper circulation ; as for the 
rest, he has no grounds for supposing that, oy 
their first appearance, they met with the good 
or evil fortune to be read by anybody. 
Throughout the time above specified, he ha 
no incitement to literary effort in a reasonable 


Y | prospect of reputation or profit; nothing bu 


the pleasure itself of composition—an enjoy. 
ment not at all amiss in its way, and perhaps 
eesential to the merit of the work in hand, but 
which, in the long run, will hardly keep the 
chill out of a writer’s heart, or the numbness 
out of his fingers. To this total lack of syn. 
pathy, at the age when his mind would m. 
turally have been most effervescent, the publi 
owe it (and it is certainly an effect not to le 
regretted, on either part), that the Author ean 
show nothing for the thought and industry 
of that portion of his life, save the forty 
sketches, or thereabouts, included in thes 
volumes. 

Much more, indeed, he wrote; and som 
very small part of it might yet be rummaged 
out (but it would not be hens the trouble 
among the dingy pages 0 een-or-t went}. 
veg peeladieds, or within the shabby mo- 
rocco covers of faded Souvenirs. The remair. 
der of the works alluded to, had a very bref 
existence, but, on the seore of brilliancy, e- 
joyed a fate vastly superior to that of ther 
brotherhood, which succeeded in getting 
through the press. In a word, the Author 
bu them without merey or remorse, ani, 
moreover, without any subsequent regret, and 
had more than one oceasion to marvel tha 
such very dull stuff, as he knew his condem 
ed manuseripts to be, should yet have pos 
sessed inflammability enough to set the chis- 
ney on fire ! 

After a long while, the first collected volume 
of the Tales was published. By this time, f 
the Author had ever been greatly tormentel 
by literary ambition (which he does not % 
member or believe to have been the case), ! 
must have perished, beyond resuscitation, 
the dearth of nutriment. This was fortuns'e, 
for the success of the volume was not st! 
as would have gratified a craving desire { 
notoriety. A moderate edition was “got mi 
of” (to use the Publisher's very significa" 
phrase) within a reasonable time, but app* 
rently without rendering the writer or his pr 
ductions much more generally known th 
before. The great bulk of the reading publi 
probably ignored the book altogether. A ‘e* 
persons read it, and liked it better than it de 
served. At an interval of three or four ye 
the second volume was published, and encow* 
tered much the same sort of kindly, but cl” 
and very limited-reception. The circulation 
the two volumes was chiefly confined to Nev 


the Author 


rm err nor was it until Jong after this pe 


, if it even yet be the case, 
es 
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himself as addressing the Ame- 
ot ee ele ony Poilie of all 
He was merely writing to his known or un- 
known frends. 

As he glances ever these long-forgotten 
and considers perk way of life, “a 
ing them, the Author can very clearly 

coos Wey all this was so. After so many 
sober years, he would have reason to be 
ashamed if he could not criticise his own work 
as fairly as another man’s; and, though it is 
little his business, and perhaps still less his in- 
terest, he can hardly resist a temptation to 
achieve something of the sort. If writers 
were allowed to do so, and would perform the | 
task with perfect sincerity and unreserve, their | 
opinions of their own productions would often 
be more valuable and instructive than the works 
themselves. 

At all events, there can be no harm in the | 
Author’s remarking, that he rather wonders | 
how the Twicetotp Tares should have | 

ined what vogue they did, than that it was | 
so little and so gradual. They have the pale 
tint of flowers that blossomed in too retired a 
shade—the coolness of a meditative habit, 
which diffuses itself through the feeling and 
observation of every sketch. Instead of pas- 
sion, there is sentiment; and, even in what 
purport to be pictures of actual life, we have 
allegory, not always so warmly dressed in its 
habiliments of ‘flesh and blood, as to be taken 
into the reader's mind without a_ shiver. 
Whether from lack of power, or an uncon- 
querable reserve, the Author’s touches have 
often an effect of tameness; the merriest man 
can hardly contrive to laugh at his broadest 
humor; the tenderest woman, one would sup- 
pose, will hardly shed warm tears at his deep- 





in winning an extensive popularity. Occa- 
sionally, however, when he deemed them en- 
tirely forgotten, a paragraph or an article, from 
a native or foreign critic, would gratify his in- 
stincts of authorship with unexpected praise,— 
too generous praise, indeed, and too little 
alloyed with censure, which, therefore, he 
learned the better to inflict upon himself. 
And, by-the-by, it is a very suspicious symp- 


tom of a deficiency of the popular element ina 


book, when it ealls forth no harsh criticism. 
This has been particularly the fortune of the 
Twice-Totp Tates. ‘They made no enemies, 
and were so little known and talked about, 
that those who read, and chanced to like them, 
were apt to conceive the sort of kindness for 
the book, which a person naturally feels for a 
discovery of his own. 

This kindly feeling (in some cases, at least) 
extended to the Author, who, on the internal 
evidence of his sketches, came to be regarded 
as a mild, shy, gentle, melancholic, exceedingly 


sensitive, and not very forcible man, hiding his 


blushes under an assumed name, the quaint- 
ness of which was supposed, somehow or 


other, to symbolize his personal and literary 


traits. He is by no means certain that some 


‘of his subsequent productions have not been 
influenced and modified by a natural desire to 
fill up so amiable an outline, and to act in con- 


sonance with the character assigned to him; 
nor, even now, could he forfeit it withoug a 
few tears of tender sensibility. To conclude, 
however,—these volumes have opened the way 


to most agreeable associations, and to the 
formation of imperishable friendships; and 





there are many golden threads, interwoven 


influence of feeling is not possessed by this 
author. It is the work of a man of the study 
or the cloister, who knows Protestantism only 
from books and hearsay, and Romanism only 
inits ideal. And this is the contrast presented 
throughout. It is not a summary of practical 
consequences on both sides, nor a lucid pre- 
sentation of the abstract ideal of each; but a 
comparison of the evils which have flowed 
from Protestantism (evils often taken for 
granted, and credit for good grudgingly, if 
ever, given) with the pure ideal of the Romish 
Church, and its unquestioned labors and suc- 
cess in benefiting humanity. We do not con- 
fess to any prejudice of feeling in making this 
criticism, for we have before io this Journal 
spoken of Protestant controversial works in a 
similar way. It is that both sides fall short of 
a fairness and nobleness of discussion, and a 
willingness to present the strong points of the 
adversary’s case. 

The author avoids the discussion of purely 
theological questions as much as possible. 
The argument of the work is comprised in 
this: “ Before Protestantism, European civili- 
zation had reached all the development which 
was possible for it; Protestantism perverted 
the course of civilization, and produced im- 
mense evils in modern society ; the progress 
which has been made since Protestantism, has 
not been made by it, but in spite of it.” In 
proof of the first proposition, the author adduces 
the efforts made by the early and medieval 
church for the abolition of slavery, the re- 
demption of captives, the instatement of woman 
in her proper rights, and the settlement of the 
indissolubility of the marriage tie, the influence 


with his present happiness, which he can fol-| of the clergy and the monastic establishments 
low up more or less directly, until he finds| in improving the condition of the lower classes, 


est pathos. The book, if you would see any- their commencement here ; so that his pleasant | their conservative influence in restraining the 
thing in it, requires to be read in the clear, pathway among realities seems to proceed out | tyranny of the feudal nobility and _ kings, 
brown, twilight atmosphere in which it was of the Dream-Land of his youth, and to be their preservation of learning, &c., &c.: by 
written ; if opened in the sunshine, it is apt to bordered with just enough of its shadowy | all this, showing that Europe had been led 
look exceedingly like a volume of blank pages. foliage to shelter him from the heat of the day. | slowly, surely, and with increasing ratio to- 

With the foregoing characteristics, properto He is therefore satisfied with what the Twice-| wards all kinds of improvement, political, so- 
the productions of a person in retirement ToLp Taxes have done for him, and feels it to cial, moral, and intellectual. In the course of 





(which happened to be the Author’s category be far better than fame. | this argument, many topics are ably discussed, 
at the time), the book is devoid of others that Lenox, January 11, 1851. . but when anything that the Church did or 
we should quite as naturally jook for. The SS sanctioned is spoken of, it is ail couleur du rose. 
sketches are not, it is hardly necessary to say, LITERATURE. The defence of monastic establishments is de- 


profound; but it is rather more remarkable 
that they so seldom, if ever, show any design 
on the writer’s part to make them so. They 
have none of the abstruseness of idea, or ob- 
seurity of expression, which mark the written 
communications of a solitary mind with itself. 
They never need translation. It is,in fact, the 
style of a man of society. Every sentence, 
so far as it embodies thought or sensibility, 
may be understood and felt by anybody who 
will give himself the trouble to read it, and 
will take up the book in a proper mood. 
_ This statement of apparently opposite pecu- 
liarities leads us to a perception of what the | 
sketches truly are. They are not the talk of 
a secluded man with his own mind and heart | 
(had it been so, they could hardly have failed | 
to be more deeply and permanently valuable), | 
but his attempts, and very imperfectly success- 
fal ones, to open an intercourse with the world. 
The Author would regret to be understood 
as speaking sourly or querulously of the slight 
mark made by his earlier literary efforts on 
the Publie at rge. It isso far the contrary, 
that he has been moved to write this Preface, 
chiefly as affording him an opportunity to ex- 
press how much enjoyment he has owed to 
these volumes, both before and since their 
seein They are the memorials al 
tranqu not un ears. They failed, 
itis true—nor pone) yy been sterols 


PROTESTANTISM AND CATHOLICITY.* 
We hear very often in these days the words, 
“Decline of Protestantism.”—* Decline of 
Popery,” and everything indicates that the 
claim of the Romish Church is coming up for 
a new discussion ; and that thoughtful men 
everywhere in the Christian world are striving 
after the true ground of Catholic unity. The 
above work is devoted to one aspect of the 


controversy. It was the sight of the efforts 


made to inculcate Protestant opinions in Spain, 
and the fear of their success, which indueed its 
author to write this octavo of five hundred 
closely printed pages. It is aimed especially 
at M. Guizot’s work on civilization, and such 
books as represent the Reformation to have 
been favorable to the progress of nations. 
The style is animated, diffuse, somewhat 
rhetorical, and occasionally ornate. The mat- 
ter displays evidence of research and philoso- 
phie depth, and it may be presumed as fair a 
case is made out on the one side of the ques- 
tion as possible. We can hardly say that the 
subject is treated in a lofty and disinterested 
manner. It isan able forensic argument on 
one side, and not the resumé of a judge. The 
rare power of defecating the intellect from the 





* Protestantism and Catholicity compared in their 
effects on the Civilization of Europe. Written in — 
By the Rev. J. Balmes. Trunsiated from the 





Baltimore : Published by John Murphy & Co, 195). 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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mar one-sided, and the defence of the 
nquisition seems to lay the author very open 
to the charge of bigotry. The very principles 
of tolerance and intolerance he lays down, 
would justify all religious persecutions what- 
ever. But we are disposed to admit this first 
proposition above enunciated, not so much 
from the author’s arguments, as from our faith 
founded oa other grounds, that, notwithstand- 
ing all the sins and errors of the early Chris- 
tian and medieval ages, God’s hand is visible, 
overruling the actions of men, and guiding his 
human race to his own grand and consoling 
end. Indeed, we think that during these ages 
the seeds were sown and matured, from which 
were to be developed, not only modern civiliza- 
tion, but the Reformation itself; and that Pro- 
testantism was not a stop or a contradiction, 
but a phase itself in the onward progress. 
Human society has been progressive in the 
main, though experiencing frequent retrogres- 
sions. Such retrogressions have been the 
irruptions of the barbarians, the medieval 
wars, and indeed the increase of monarchical 

wers at the time of, and for a time after the 


progress in the main, and with a continually 


increasing rapidity. What though, according 
to Balmes, the immediate consequence of the 


“ft power of kings and dukes,—who does not see 





ower of i was to inerease the temporal 


formation. - But it has been a‘ sure; steady 
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that fier a while this bezan to undergo a dis- 
crimination, that Europe and its dependencies 
have been since steadily moving to a gre iter 
equalization of rights, privileges, and intelli 
gence. Was this owing to a reiurn to Romis) 
principles in religion? Which countries have 
taken the lead in political and moral improve- 
ment, Romish or Protestant?! Which is be- 
forehind here, Eagland and the United States 


and Pruasia, or Ausiria, and Spaia, and Italy 2 
In which is there the highest standard of mo-) 
rality? Axk any English or American travel- | 
ler who has sojourned in Romish countries. | 





which the world must pass to that other and 
happier one, Already one may see that this 
material prosp-rity, this energy and activity of 
commerce, this irruption of the Anglo-Saxon 
rie upon Asia is a necessary condition for the 
evangelization of the nations yet heathen. 
Therefore through a condition like ours must 
Spain and Italy pags if they would ever share 
in the results of the coming age. If we mis- 
tuke not, we have mentioned both the fault 
and the vindication of this present phase in 
the history of civilization. If Romanism is 
true, it need not fear the introduction of Protest- 


Is there a land where morals are so pure, and | antism and freedom in relizion into Spain and 
virtue more common, and religion more vital; Italy ; and the fact that it dues fear, is proof that 
than in the United Siates? and has not this, it has no greater faith in the ultimate success 
land been nursed beneat! the Protestant prin-! of its mission than Protestants have. 


ciples of freedom of discussion, and freedom of 


It has been already seen that we regard the 


opinion in all religious matters? In Romish} anthor’s final proposition, that the Progress 


countries, has not the progress been greatest 
in those which have been most under Protest- 
ant influences, and least in those from which 
they have been excluded? hee does Spain 
linger behind in bigotry and imbecility? 
Would not a leaven of Protestantism awaken 
her people, elevate her intelligence to a higher 
dignity, give new life to her political institu- 
tions, arunse her society from their sloth, give 
them something better to do than to spend 
their energies in intestine wars ? 

This is not rhetoric. If there is any one prin- 
ciple of Protestantism, it is that opinion should 
be free; that religion should not be forced ; 
that men should be free to accept the authority 


which may be in the world upon intelligent’ 
grounds, and not have it forced blindly upon | 


them. And if Romanists have any faith in 
the truth of their own fundamental principle, 
the ever-existing infallibility of the church, 
they should see, that by smothering discussion, 
denying liberty to the intellect, they are put- 
ting off, and not hastening the consummation 
of God's plans, the time when all of mankind 
who will, will bow freely and with fall con- 
vietion under the yoke of Christ and the 
church. Here, in this country, ayd in England, 
where they are forced to act upon this princi- 
ple, they do it; but in Spain and Italy, where 
they are not forced, they still hold the intellect 
of the people in an iron gripe. The princi- 
les of this author would justify the church of 
ome, should it ever obtain a predominance in 
this country, in intolerance and religious per- 
—. Would this be progress or retro- 
gression 
The true end of man. the true consequence 
of all civilization and enlightenment, lies be- 
yond this mere material prosperity and sociai 
freedom, after which the civilized world is 
running, and in which the Protestant world is 
so far ahead. The hearts of all men are now 
aglow with this, and they are often deluded 
into imagining that they have in this reached 
the true end of humanity. But, in fact, this 
is only a step in its This is a region 
where it would be as deadly to linger as in the 
intellectual and moral night of the darkest 
centary. The age is liable to the gravest 
charges for its absorption in the present, for 
ite love of mere material prosperity, for its 
abandonment to the things of this present 
world, for its forgetfulness of the world to 
come. A happier age will be reached, when 
men, having this world as perfect as possible 
in its physical life, will yet use it and not abuse 
it, will use its more perfect machinery for 
py he for > , om, of all involun- 
ng, for sanctification of the 
whole intellect and soul to the Christian ideal, 
for the spread of Chris ianity to the remotest 
gountries. But this present is a stage through 





made by the nations has been made not in 
consequence of Protestantism, but in spite of 
it, as notat all sustained by arguments or 
facts. An American has everywhere around 
him evidence to the contrary. Europe, in its 
convulsions, in its mighty heavings tu and fro, 
will yet slip loose from its errors. Even 
Spain will be guided after a while. Who 
would not feel a chill enter his heart, could he 
lose his fuith that God was guiding his world 
through all these storms? And who that 
would be acting in harmony with His designs, 
and not against them, cannot feel that, in the 
comparison of the deductions from pure rea- 
son, “the light that lighteth every wan that 
cometh into the world” with God’s revelations 
in the Bible, will ultimately issue the true phi- 
losophy, the true guide for his conduct? And 
who cannot see that God has first chosen Eng- 
land and our own country as His instruments 
in the onward progress to truth and excel- 
lence, and that Spain has yet to be selected ? 


DR. LIEBER ON PHONETICS.* 


Tuts contribution to Philosophy by Professor 
Lieber is a favorable development of the good 
influence of the Smithsonian bequest. A 
treatise like this, if the question should have 
arisen how far its popular interest might jus- 
tify the expense of publication, would probably 
never have been submitted to the public. The 
Smithsonian Institute, however, steps in be- 
tween pone and public, and solving all 
financial doubts, with its generous fund, gives 
a permanent form to an interesting and valu- 
able speculation upon an important branch of 
science. Philosophers and men of letters are 
thus encouraged to develope and perfect what 
might otherwise be limited to the abstract 
contemplation of the study; or, at most, ex- 
— into a passing  ~ of talk, for the 

nefit of a chosen few. e ean trast to the 
interests of trade for the immediate and prae- 
tieal, while it is the noble office of such en- 
dowments as the institute of Smithson to 
cherish those studies which, in the unerring 
faith ne poem 8 are a sure preparation for 
the g and the true, though they appear 
but vanities to the unbelief of a sensuous 
world. 

Dr. Lieber takes, as a suggestive text for 
his speculation, the blind and deaf-mute, Laura 
Bridgeman; for whom the intelligent be- 
nevolence of Dr. Howe has secured the privi- 
leges of humanity, when nature seemed to 
have doomed her to a communion with the 
brute. This interestin girl, though blind, 
deaf, and dumb of speech, is capable of certain 





* Sa'th» nian Contributions to Knowledge A Paper 
om the Voce | Buands of Laura Bri . the Blood 
Deaf-Mute at Boston ; compared with the Elements ot 
Phonetic Language. By Francis Liebes. 
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vocal sounds, Dr, Lieber finds, in the fac of 
their existence, a confirmation of his theory 
that spoken language, in its rude origin, js"; 
law of man’s nature, that all emotions are ys, 
turally accompanied with more or Jess utter, 
anee, and that from such simple elements iny. 
been perfected, in the course of human ciyj}j. 
zation, the artienlate languages of thy 
world, 

The voeal sounds of Laura Bridgeman, »; 
far as they go, are doubtless primitive, sine 
being deprived of sight and hearing, she has 
had no opportunity of modifying them jy 
compari-on wih her own voice, and that of 
others. The elementary vocal language of 
Laura Bridgeman is necessarily limited ; there 
are many clisses of primitive sounds of whic) 
she is incapable. 

This subject of the origin of spoken lap. 
gusse, suygested by the interesting case of the 

lind and deaf mute, has expanded, under jhe 

skilfal handling of Dr. Lieber, into a yery 
complete and scientific treati-e. Great ing: 
nuity is shown in tracing out ana!ozies, si 
much varied learning and curious observation 
are brought to bear in illustration of the 
subject. 

To illustrate the natural tendency to give 
vent to emotion in vocal sounds, we have the 
following curious facts :-— 


“A missionary of my acquaintance, whore word 
I noways doubt, informed me that one day he was 
travelling in the distant West of our Union witha 
young man who was greatly pleased with some- 
thing that had been said. Becoming excited, the 
young traveller asked his friend to excuse him for 
a moment, whereapon -he uttered a tremendws 
yelling. ‘This done, he declared that the indul- 
gence had done him much good, and the thread of 
the conversation was resumed. Nor will any on 
feel disposed to doubt the truth of ‘this account, 
who is acquainted with the shouts which the les 
educated of the thinly peopled parts of the Wes 
and South set up on all oveasions of any excite- 
ment ; not only at barbacues, but even when a lew 
persons are met, and something considered pecu- 
liarly langhable or ‘ smart’ has been said. When 
poor Laura retires into her closet, freely to seve! 
in her sounds, she only does what we ourselves do 
when we have checked our desire to Jaugh, but in- 
dulge in it so soon as we find ourselves alone, ot 
in presence of those persons only before whom ve 
do not feel obliged to repress the symphenomencs. 
Indeed, Laura does no more, althougli in inartics- 
late” sounds, than we do when, thoroughly im- 
pressed with some feeling, we speak to ourselve 
where no one can hear us. And it may be re 
marked, that the least tutored are mo:-t given (0 
these soliloquies. There are many neg oes in the 
South upon whom it is utterly impossible to im- 
piee silence when they they are im a state of e1 
citement, though they may not peak to any ov, 
and may not be actuated by any feeling of oppo 
sition.” 

This reminds us of a gentleman who once e 

to us the surprise he felt, when pre ¢\! 
y ehance at a performance of Fanny E's-et 
in some southern theatre, at hearing a +imut- 
neous shout, like a universal war-whoop, foo 
the whole audience, after each s'rained pir’ 
ette and unexpected movement of ‘hs 
danseuse. The quiet and subdued manner of 
polished life, pushed to the absurd extreme of 
affected indifference. as opposed to the hy 
emotion of which Dr. Lieber spe-ks, is te 
noticeable mark of a highly ariificial civilize 
tion. 

Here we have in a note the record of the 
birth of a new word, Rub-a-dub, which ney 
bantling Dr. Lieber swears upoa Danie! We> 
ster for iis father :— 


“ Thus I wrote ; but one of the greatest orate” 
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age, or any age, has since said in the 
phe cM. Webster, on July 17, 1850), « They 
have been beaten incessantly, every month, and 
every day, and every hour, by the din, and roll, 
and rub-a-dub of the abolition presses.’ He uses 
rab-a-dab as a noun, as din had been used by 
others before him, and as eiapopeia has been used 
the Germans as a substantive. What are the 
Latin elangor, clamor, the German Klang, bat 
words of this sort?) We might imagine a Hodi- 
brastie writer using the expression ‘ They rub-a- 
dubbed it all about” No dictionary, however, in 
my possession, has Rub-a-dub; by and by the 
lexicographer will admit this, as yet, half-wild 
word.” 

Of emphatic words we have some curious 
illustrations. We give a long extract touch- 
ing this topic, and call attention to an interest. 
ing piece of autobiography at the close, where 
the author’s life and philology reciprocally 
illustrate each other. 

« There are in all modern languages, but espe- 


cially, it eeems, in the ‘Teutonic tongues, certain | 


names and adjectives used merely for the purpose 
of emphasis. Originally they signify something 
strong, fearfui, awful; and this general sense, 
without any reference to the particular object they 
designate, remains when they are used in the con- 
nexion here spoken of. ‘The vulgar Germans thus 
use the word murder, merely to express the idea 
of very much in the strongest manner. They 
would say, for instance, ‘ I like him murder well ; 
‘Tam murder busy.’ Thus we may hear in Eng- 
lish: ‘ He is a thundering fine fellow.’ The words 
devil, devilish, and d——d, are used in this em- 
phasizing manner. Several times I have even 
heard the Jatter word used in the superlative, and 
as a noun, namely, in this connexion : ‘ You may 
do your d——dest, you will not succeed ; or,‘ He 
has done hisd——de=t, but it’s all useless 7 that 
is, his very utmost Now, in these cases, the 
weight of the words for which alone they are used 
is derived from their meaning ; indeed, st.!1 more 
of them are unconsviously used because their 
sounds correspond tu their weighty meaning. The 
German word for murder, for instance, is mord 
(pronounced mort, with a strongly shaking r), and 
the vulgar would not use it as a mere emphatic, 
did it not express the awful idea of murder by a 
heavy and strong sound. But it is found that the 
vulgar, especially in Ireland and our western 
regions, form entirely new words in a similar sense. 
Tue fival -yllable acious, in the English language, 
has a peculiarly emphatic sound. The vulgar, 
therefore, fiequently attach it to adjectives, merely 
to add a heavy weight to the word I have thus 
heard the wo-ds gloriacious, curiacious, for ‘ very 
glorious’ and ‘very curious.’ The many Irish 
tales published in England contain numerous 
words of this sort. In one of them I lately found 
this expression : * You need not tossicate thus your 
head,’ tor, you need not thas vivlently toss your 
head. A remarkable slang word of this sort is the 
adjective bodyacious, vulgurly used in the South, 
aid meaning total, root and branch ; for in-tance : 
‘The hogs have broke into my garden, and 
detroyed it bodyaciously.’ Here the termination 
acious is made use of merely for it? phonetic value, 
or weight ; while the word body probably suggest- 
ed the idea of totally—the entire body. The 
slang of the valgar is interesting to the philoso- 

r; because, in the uneducated, if they are of a 
*prightly mind, the same native, formative powers 
are at work, whieh are observed in the earliest 
tribes and in children. I think it is Lessing who, 
for a similar reason, says, that intoxicated people 
Sometimes invent most characterie words. The 
State of intoxication reduces the individual to a 
“tate of untrammelled savageness, in which the 
impulsive power of the mind, as far as it goes in 
that state of mental redaction, resumes a propor- 
honate degree of original, formative vigor, uncon- 
cerved about that which is already existing and ac- 
knowledged. 

“ L cannot forbear relating here a droll anecdote 
Connected with the German word for murder in the 


sense which has been indicated above. Soon 
after the war against Napoleon, in the year 1815, | 
the Prussian Government thought it proper to in- 
stitute prosecutions against many persons who had | 
fought, for the country, on account of suspected 
liberalism. The writer of these pages, then a | 
mere lad, was among them, and arrested on suspi- 
cion of having dabbled in liberal politics. All his 
papers were taken from him, and submitted to the | 
searching eyes of the police. Among these papers 
| was his journal, which contained, under the head | 
of one day, this passage—expressed, it is now 
owned, in somewhat too familiar a style even for 
solilogay—‘ All day murder lazy.’ This grave 
| line was marked with the serious red pencil, and 
the writer was repeatedly teazed with the question 
whether he had not meant that he had been negli- 
gent in imagining (and compassing) the death of 
persons who, according to his opinion, stood in the 
way of establishing a constitutional government in 
| Prussia—lazy in murderous thoughts! The in- 
| quiring judge considered himself, no doubt, very 
| Sagacious.” 


| We close our extracts with an illustration 
of aclass of words which express a quality 
which na urally produces the sound that is 
accepted as the word. 


“ Mum is the English interjection for silence. 
| How has it arisen? When we address errone- 
| ously a deaf-mute as a person able to hear and 
speak, and he desires to make us understand that 
|he cannot speak, he compresses his lips and 
| breathes strongly against the palate (so decidedly 
does thought or feeling anynate the organs of 
| respiration, and so phonetic or sound-seeking is 
\the nature of man). ‘This produces . humming 
sound—um, or mum. The same is Ubserved if 
| children play the mute, or if the actor in the vau- 
deville wishes to impress others that he is mute, or 
ought to be silent. Um is the root of the word 
Dumb ; but in German Dumm now means stupid, 
that is, the cause of silence ; as we, also, say for 
a dull person, ‘ He has Jittle to say for himself.’ 
In ancient German poetry we find the expression. 
Die Alten und die Dummen; \:terally, the old 
ones and the stupid, and really meaning the old 
ones and the young, beeause the young ought to 
be silent, or have nothing important to say. This 
agrees with the views of all early nations, who, on 
the one hand, always conneet the idea of old with 
wisdom and authority, and on the other, that of 
youth with the want of these qualities. We have 
changed all this, and have ‘ young men’s parties; 
* young England,’ ‘ young France.’ But such was 
the view of those who made of the terms for old 
man, father, &c., the names of the highest offices 
—as )epwr, tenator, papa, abbot.” 


Dr. Lieber’s paper is a credit to the Smith- 
sonian Institute from which it emanates, and 
to the country, as exhibiting to the world a 
just appreciation of the noble object of that 
endowinent. 


MR. WHIPPLE’S ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.* 
Tue friends of Mr. Whipple, and they are not 
a sinall number amung the reading public, will 
rejoice at the evidence of increasing prosperity 
of a second and enlarged edition of Essays 
and Reviews. The avidity of publishers for 
this class of compositions is, generally speak- 
ing, not excessive; but Mr. Whipple has 
managed to overcome by ingenuity of thought 
and style this accumulated vis inertie, the 
ponderous growth of many failures, of the 
+4 = book oe oe esse a ro 
to ts topies of literature, biography, a 
history are well selected and always handled 
in an agreeable manner, with spirit and with 
force. His oe are on the side of both 
the manly and the poetical. We are always 
pleased when we meet an article from his pen 











* tastys and Reviews. By Edwin P. Whipple: 2vote 
Secon Edition. Ticknor, Reed and Fields. 








ia the North American Review. Of the gene- 
ral contents of these volumes the Litera 

World has before spoken (Lit. World, Nos. 
98, 99). From the particular additions, which 
include a biography of the novelist Fielding, 


and a review of Mr. Dana, the poet, we take 


as characteristic passages of a pointed style by 
means of which Mr. Whipple, as a lecturer, 
keeps audiences awake, 2 few paragraphs from 


the paper entitled “The Croakers of Society 
and Literature.” 


SNIVELIZATION OF THE WORLD. 

“ One of the most melancholy productions of 
this condition of life is the sniveller—a biped that 
infests all classes of society, and prattles from the 
catechism of despair on all subjects of human con- 


‘cern. The spring of his mind is broken. A 


babyish, nerveless fear has driven the sentiment of 
hope from his soul. He eringes to every phantom 
of apprehension, and obeys the impulses of cow- 
ardice as though they were the laws of existence. 
He is the very Jeremiah of conventionali:m, and 
his life one long and lazy lamentation. In con- 
nexion with his maudlin brotherhood, his humble 
aim in life is to superadd the snivelization of so- 
ciety to its civilization. He snivels in the cradle, 
at the school, at the altar, in the market, on the 
death-bed. His existence is the embodiment of a 
whine. Passion in him is merely a whimper. 
* * * * 

“ But it is in literature that the sniveller is most 
unendurable, for in composition he ean give full 
expression to much which human nature would 
prevent him from displaying in conduct. Reader, 
have you not seen or read many a snivelling poet ? 
those weak manikins and dapper authorlings who 
mistake indigestion for inspiration? Heaven save 
us all from such an infliction! There is nothiug 
so bad as the slave of despondency when he at- 
tempts to dance in the chains of rhyme. He sets 
his groans and grumblings to a kind of squeaking 
tune, and forces innocent types to be the pander of 
his passion for melancholy. He goes about the 
streets of the intellectual republic, wearing ‘ his 
heart upon his sleeve,’ and praying all charitable 
persons to drop into his hat some coppers of com- 
miseration and crambs of consolation. He wishes 
to make the whole world his confidant ; to paste 
up the placards of his misery in the public 
markets ; to inform all men and women that his 
heart is dust, that his hopes are blighted, and that 
unhappiness is his portion ; to exhibit the mo-t re- 
condite secrets of his bosom to the gaze of tattlers 
aud sneerers, with the expectation of sympathy ; 
and, with effeminate plaints of fictitious woes, to 
snivel away his life in a vain attempt to turn his 
metrical drivelling into the current coin of the 
land. He trusts that if hard, cold, inhuman man 
refuses a hearing to his maudlin miseries, the ten- 
der heart of angelic woman will pity and purehase 
his misfortunes. All the ‘ little feeblenesses’ gene- 
rated in the atmosphere of ‘ conventionalism’s air- 
tight-stove,’ which make his mind the seat of more 
infirmities than the pharmacopeia dreams of, he 
expects will find an answering response in a 
sex which has always enough old women of its 
own. * 

. * ” * 

«“ Whithersoever we go, we meet with the sni- 
veller. He stops us at the corner of the street to 
intrust us with his opinion on the probability that 
the last measure of Congress will dissolve the 
Union. He fears, also, that the morals and intel- 
ligence of the people are destroyed by the eleetion 
of some rogue to office. He tells us, just before 
church, that the last sermon of some transcenden- 
tal preacher has given the death-blow to religion, 
and that the waves of atheism and the clouds of pan~ 
theism are to deluge and darken all the land. 
Next he informs us of the starvation of some poor 
hack, engaged as assistant editor to a counrty 
journal, and infers from it that, ia the United 
States, literature cannot cart > a _ of 
general health. he ks pestilence that is 
tobe. The Gall asa an hour late but he 
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prattles of railroad accidents and steamboat dis- 
asters. He fears that his friend who was married 
yesterday will be a bankrupt in a year, and whim- 
pers over the trials which he will then endure. He 
is ridden with an eternal nightmare, and emits an 
eternal wail. 

« Recklessness is a bad quality, and so is blind 
and extravagant hope ; but neither is so degrading 
as inglorious and inactive despair. We object to 
the sniveller, because he presents the anomaly of 
a being who has the power of motion without pos- 
sessing life His insipid languor is worse than 
tumid strength. Better that a man should rant 
than whine. The person who has ‘no bounding 
and buoyant feelings in him, whose cheek never 
flushes at anticipated good, whose blood never 
tingles and fires at the contemplation of a noble 
aim, who has no aspiration and no great object in 
life, is only fit for the hospital or the band-box. 
Enterprise, confidence, a disposition to believe that 
good can be done, an indisposition to believe that 
all good has been done—these constitute important 
elements in the character of every man who is of 
use to the world. We want no wailing and 
whimpering about the absence of happiness, but a 
sturdy determination to abate misery.” 





WAVERLEY POETRY.* 


WE can imagine no work so likely to awaken, 
in so brief a compass, so many agreeable asso- 
ciations as this: the key-note as it is to all the 
delightful melodies of the glorious Waverley 
series. Chosen or contrived, as many or most 
of them were, for chapter-mottoes, suited to 
the subject, suggesting the coming train of in- 
cident or sentiment, and kindling a pleasant 

low of anticipation: now that we have them 
in this collected form they revive again, by 
single touches, the by-gone delights of happy 
readers. In themselves they are often slight, 
often rude, and frequently of the cated 
texture: but so knit are they in the memory, 
with the romances to which they belong, that 
they have a charm which even a loftier muse, 
in her own proper person, would fail to exer- 
cise. In our course through the volume, we 
are however compelled to trust entirely to our 
own recollections, for the compiler has failed to 
furnish us the titles of the separate novels in 
which the verses appear: a neglect which we 
would like to see amended in a future edition 
of the work, as it would add greatly to its 
value. For instance, how keenly would the 
interest in these verses have been enhanced, if 
we had been informed they appeared in the 
“ Antiquary”—and we had fet told the name 
of the speaker, and the occasion on which 
they are delivered :— 


TIME. 
“ Why sit’st thou by that ruined hall, 
Thou aged carle, so stern and grey ? 
Dost thou its former pride recall, 
Or ponder how it passed away ?” 


“ Know’st thou not me,” the Deep Voice cried, 
“ So long enjoyed, so oft misused— 
Alternate, in thy fickle pride, 
Desired, neglected, and accused ? 


“ Before my breath, like blazing flax, 
Man and his marvels pass away ; 
And changing empires wane and wax, 
Are founded, flourish, and decay. 


“ Redeem mine hours—the space is brief— 


While in my glass the sand-grains shiver ; 
And measureless thy joy or grief, 


When Time and thou shalt part for ever !” 


With this slight exception the book is of an 
eminently useful and agreeable character: re- 
flecting as it does in its varied lights and 





* Waverley Poetry: being the Poems scattered through 
the pene Novels. Attributed to Anonymous Seusans 


shades, touches of romance, border and by- 
way snatches of song; its quaint moralities ; 
its excellent sense, and homely illustration— 
the sincere, manly, and noble character of old 
Sir Walter. It is seen, too, in this yolame that 
the author was pent and successful, not by 
rising to the loftiest heights of genius, but 
rather by a happy and genial undulation of the 
faculties (so to speak) always approaching so 
nearly toaconvenient plain, that old and young, 
strong and weak, ean make their way over his 
pages without stumbling. 

n contrast with the stanzas we have quoted 
and as illustrative of the chivalresque element 
of Seott’s character, we give 


EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE. 


Oh! for the voice of that wild horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 
The dying hero’s call, 
That told imperial Charlemagne, 
How Paynim sons of swarthy Spain 
Had wrought his champion’s fall. 


Sad over earth and ocean sounding, 
And England's distant cliffs astounding, 
Such are the notes should say 
How Britain’s hope, and France’s fear, 
Victor of Cressy and Poitier, 
In Bordeaux dying lay. 


“ Raise my faint head, my equires,” he said, 
“ And let the casement be displayed, 
That I may see once more 
The splendor of the setting sun 
Gleam on thy mirrered wave, Garonne, 
And Blaye’s empurpled shore. 


« Like me he sinks to Glory’s sleep, 
His fall the dews of evening steep, 
As if in sorrow shed. 
So soft shall fall the trickling tear, 
When England's maids and matrons hear 
Of their Black Edward dead. 


« And though my sun of glory set, 
Nor France nor England shall forget 
The terror of my name; 
And oft shall Britain’s heroes rise, 
New planets in these southern skies, 
Through clouds of blood and flame.” 


For the rest we send the reader to the book 
itself: knowing that there are thousands who 
will be but too happy to resort to a fountain 
where they have been well and cheerfully re- 
freshed, oftentimes, before. 





[From the new American satire,— Parnassus 1n Pit- 
Lory.) 


A FEU DE JOIE OF PUNS. 


I know not why—and surely ’tis a pity, 

That pen is penury in Penn’s great city ; 

Songs make a man sans all things—nay, what 
worse is, 

Verse, in an adverse ratio, brings reverses. 

Miget poor author live by books, perchance 


e 

Will find that Grub Street is no thing of fancy ; 

Does he serve Graham? “Graham bread” he 
shares ; 

Toils he for Godey ? many a goad he bears ; 

Would he the editorial tripod court ? 

Newspaper columns will no roof support. 

Ah, luckless wretch! would’st thou escape a 
hovel ? 

Edit “ Paul Pry,” or write a “ blood-red” novel ; 

Esehew all modesty—let sense go hang ; 

Write shilling legends for the “ Killer” gang ; 

Argue like mad some question undisputed ; 

Swear you're a heaven-born genius persecuted ; 

Mix in due quantities your brass and lead, 

And “ swap” the “ bogus” for your daily bread ! 

Then shall each peddling bookman call you 
“ Nepos,” 








but presn to be Written by Sir Walter Scott. Boston: 
Munroe & Francis. ™ 


Your name be blessed in “ Literary Dépots.” 





STRONG STANZAS ON INTERNATIONAL COPYRIigET 


Now, by my troth—if these same legislators 

Were called, point-blank, a set of heartless 
traitors ; 

Willing to sell their country’s fame for fat hire — 

They'd doubtless, cry, “ You lie!” to this, my 


satire, 
Yet, if they sleep and snore, whilst, unawares, 
The enemy in our goodly field sows tares ; 
If watch nor ward they keep upon our borders, 
Pray, can they well be called efficient warders ) 
How, then, if broadcast o’er our land reprinted, 
Books of all climes are strown with hand yp. 
stinted ; 
Books such as sap our freedom’s dearest life, 
Books with the cant of kings and jesuits rife ; 
Books such as virtuous wives would blush t) 
name, 
Books that destroy a maiden’s sense of shame! 
How, then, if on the plastic mind of youth, 
Falsehood is grafted in the place of truth ; 
False taste infused—false views of right ang 
wrong, 
False love, false law, false sermons, and {als 
song ! 


Far be it from me to say that all these ills 
Flow from the poisoned points of foreign quills; 
Far be it from me to shield from righteous scorn, 
The race of blackguard authors native-born ; 
Wretches, who, ghoul-like, feed on carrion clay, 
And scent a crime as vultures scent their prey ; 
Whose leprous minds can track a felon’s course; 
Or trace a harlot’s vices to their source ; 
Searce can these men demand my reprobation, 
Thank heaven! their works are their own sure 
damnation. 


I say, not, then, that foreign pens alone 

Inflict the moral wrongs ‘neath which we groan; 
But, tell me, ye who do our thinking for us, 
Whom ballot-boxes kindly station o’er us ; 

Tell us if evils such as represented, 

Might not, by timely laws, have been prevented — 
Tell us it Reynolds, Paul de Kock, or Sand, 
Would ever have gained a foothold in our land, 
If ribald wit, or senseless atheism, 

Could e’er have charmed us with delusive prism; 
Had our good Yankee “ publishers at sight,” 
Been forced to buy “ the author’s copyright.” 


Why has our yellow-covered literature 
Poured o’er theland its influence impure? 
Why, but because ’twas “ cheap ”—its profits sure! 
Why was the infamous De Kock translated, 
And cast abroad with rankest poison freighted ! 
Why, but because our bookmen “ speculated !” 
On what? On manners, morals, virtue, sense! 
Souls might be lost—but bookmen turned their 
pence! 





American Institutions, and their Influence. 
By Alexis de Tocqueville. With Notes by Hon. 
J.C. Spencer. A. S. Barnes & Co.—This is the 
first volume of M. de Toequevilie’s work on “ De- 
moeracy in America,” which has been separated 
from the other to be published in a form adapted to 
seminaries of learning and school district libraries. 
The present volume is complete in itself, and in- 
cludes the able preface of the American editor, 
with some additions in the way of notes and sta- 
tisties. As it now stands, this is one of the most 
complete, and, at the same time, libera! expositions 
of our Institutions, which has yet appeared. |' 
is characterized by the enlarged speculation of the 
French school of philosophical politicians, an 
indulges in a habit of generalizing which will be o! 
great service to young students, imparting to them 
the spirit of comprehensive speculation and reasoo 
ing upon nationai topics. 

The Girlhood of Shakspeare’s Heroines. y 
Mary Cowden Clarke. No. II. The Thane’s 
Daughter. G. P. Putnam.—Fully sustaining the 
excellence of the first number of this series, @ 
neatness of form and typography, with a well 
executed steel illustration of Cawdor Castle, the 
letter-press by Mrs. Clarke has a peculiarity of 
merit which fully justifies her in having engage? ® 
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A0SSBEEI— 
the hazardous task of going before Shakspeare 


and anticipating him in the treatment of his mas- | and 


terly characters. The peculiarity to which we 
refer is that the Shakspearian heroines are cast, in 
their girlhood, in situations analogous to but not 
identical with those emplvyed by the poet in exhi- 
biting their after life; the author hereby proving 
herself possessed of the inventive skill of an origi- 
nal writer. The clear style and dramatic spirit 
with which the story is presented and the charac- 
ters developed, will attract a large constituency to 
the perusal of these charmed and charming pages. 


Readings for Every Day in Lent. Compiled 
from the writings of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. By 
the author of Amy Herbert. Appleton.—There is 
a double guarantee for the excellence of this book, 
in that it is Jeremy Taylor's, and in that it is an 
especial selection by so competent a hand. It 
should be the companion of every thoughtful mind 
in its devotional moods, for its true and well pro- 
portioned soul culture where every faculty is 
developed, each virtue encouraged, every sin laid 
bare ; while over all isthe heavenward ascendency 
of the all conquering imagination. 


The Path of Life. By Henry A. Rowland, 
author of a work on the Common Maxims of IJn- 
fidelity. M. W. Dodd.—The design of this little 
manual is to present to the members of the writer's 
congregation “that simple view of truth which 
will communicate most impressively and practi- 
cally the Gospel plan of salvation.” 


The Evidences of Christianity Illustrated. 
Philadelphia American Sunday School Union.— 
A copyright work prepared for youthful readers, 
adapted in familiar illustration and selection of 
topies to this point. 

The Shorter Catechism Illustrated. By John 
Todd, D.D. Vol. Il. Northampton: Hopkins, 
Bridgman & Co.—The dedication “to the young 
ladies of the Institute, Pittsfield,” explains the plan 
and motives of this book. “ The aged, perhaps, 
will wonder why I have not had my stories par- 
take more of the solemnness of the good old cate- 
chism ; but I am confident that the good old 
catechism, if it had the power, would wish to ap- 
pear to the young in a garb so pleasing that they 


would press it warm upon the memory and the 
heart.” . 


The Tooth-Ache imagined by Horace Mayhew 
and realized by George Cruikshank, to be had of 
W. C. Sinclair & Co., 228 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, and all booksellers—An entertaining 
panorama of the adventures of a gentleman in his 
various experiences, alleviations, subterfuges, and 
agonies previous to the great Dental triumph. 
There is genuine humor in this epic of common 
life, or the book would not bear the name of 


George Cruikshank. The plates are prettily 
colored. 


Principles of Zoology. Part I. Comparative 
Physiology. By Louis Agassiz & A. A. Gould. 
Boston: Gould & Lineoln.—A new edition of an 
elementary work, brought up to the day in all the 
facts of an ever advancing science. It has one 
peculiar national merit, that all the illustrations, as 
far as possible, are taken from American objects. 
The book is written in a clear, demonstrative 
style, so that even the difficult subject of ento- 
mology is made quite intelligible to the beginner in 
the science of Zoology. 

The Old Red Sandstone. By Hugh Miller. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln.—The Old Red Sand- 
stone was hardly recognised as a distinct formation 
until the scientific development of its geological 
character in this book. ‘The author has now 
established beyond a cavil the claim of the red 
sandstone to being a distinct system, marking an 
era in the structure of the globe. He has called to 
bear witness to this truth, from their tombs of 
stone, myriads of organic beings whose life dates 
back to a period beyond the powers of calculation. 

The author starts with his pickaxe in hand, as a 
working man, a laborer in a stone quarry. The 
fieriene mementoes of creative power with which 


8 surrounded, awaken in him an inquiring | 








spirit, which lends a dignity to labor, and he works 
studies until he rises to the fame of a man of 
science. 

In the glimpses we get of the man, in his vigor- 
ous self-reliance, his Christian spirit, and in the 
beauty of the author’s style and remarkable de- 
scriptive power, we find an interest in the book 
beyond its unquestioned value as a work of sci- 
ence. 

London Labor and the London Poor. By 
Henry Mayhew. Part I.—A republication by the 
Harpers of a series of papers, based on the contri- 
butions of the author to the London Worning 
Chronicle, under the title of “ The Special Corres- 
pondent.” These presented a matter-of-fact view 
of the different classes of the metropolis, inter- 
spersed with personal statements. We have already 
printed a passage descriptive of the Victoria theatre. 
There are illustrations after daguerreotypes. 


A Comic History of the Human Race: with 
Original Designs. By Henry L. Stephens. 8. 
Robinson, Philadelphia. No. 1.—The letter-press 
of this work is curious and speculative; it is the 
designs, however, by Mr. Stephens, which form its 
chief peculiarity. In pursuance of an analogy 
often observed between men and brute creatures, 
the artist has associated human countenances with 
the bodies and mere physical appendages of birds 
and animals. For instance, we have “a raffian 
and no-mistake” head, with a feathered carcase, 
eutitled altogether, the Butcher-Bird: we have 
also the Star-Fish, the Milliner Bird, etc., all exe- 
cuted with great spirit and expression ; and in the 
mechanical part neatly colored and finished. The 
Comic History is a curious and successful addition 
to our stock of American illustrated works. 


Sights in the Gold Region. A popular work 
heretofore noticed in our columns, by Theodore 
T. Johnson, has passed to a third edition from the 
press of Lippincott, Grambo & Co. It is illus- 
trated with reliable designs of scenery on wood, 
and is characteristically presented in a printed 
cover of red and gold. 


A Compendium of Grecian Antiquities. By 
Charles D. Cleveland. A new edition by Lippin- 
eott, Grambo & Co.—This work, which is brief 
in form, has the advantage of suggesting an outline 
of a subject seldom presented in a compass for 
schools and younger students. The text is ac- 
companied by margiual references adopted as a 
substitute for the questions frequently appended to 
elementary manuals. It is a desirable improve- 
ment. 

The Normal Song-Book. By A. L. Benjamin 
and J. B. Woodbury. New York: Cornish, Lam- 
port & Co.—One of a class of publications which 
we are glad to see multiplying ; however deficient 
they may be in the finish of mature art and 
scholarship. The purpose of this book is excel- 
lent; the songs are patriotic in tone; and the 
melodies, generally, familiar and practical. The 
words to the songs are not always such as would 
have been chosen by Pindar or Burns—but the 
variety of subjects is pleasing, and the Normal 
Song-Book will no doubt prove to be a useful and 
profitable issue. 

Moorland Cottage. Boston: Crosby & Ni- 
chols.—A very neat and elegant Boston edition of 


this popular tale. By the Author of Mary 
Barton. 


Consuelo. By George Sand. Translated from 
the French by Fayette Robinson —A new copy- 
right translation, published by Messrs. Stringer & 
Townsend, of this chef d’ceuvre of George Sand, 
in double columns, at the low price of fifty cents. 


The North American Miscellany. Part L., 
March. A. Palmer & Co.—A neat and well 
printed magazine, made up of miscellaneous se- 
lections, on the plan of the “International” and 
“ Harpers’ Monthly.” ‘They are chiefly brief, 
and well represent the minor literature of the 
day. 

The Initials: a Story of Modern Life. 
Phila.: Lippincott, Grambo & Co.—The second 








American edition, in cheap form, on good type 
and paper, of a deservedly popular work of fiction, 


for its pictures of domestic life aud character of 
the Germans. 


_ Romance of the Ocean: a Narrative of the 
Voyage of the Wildfire to California. By Fanny 
Foley. Phila.: Lindsay & Blakiston—A new 
edition of a lively book of a lady writing at sea, 
formerly noticed in our columns. 

Judge Haliburton’s Yankee Stories, with Illus- 
trations. Phila.: Lindsay & Blakiston—A new 
edition of the Clockmaker, with vignettes, taking 
hold of a strong point or two of the humor. 


The United States Practical Receipt- Book. 
Phila.: Lindsay & Blakiston.—Many thousand 
receipts in brief for the manufacturer, tradesman 
agriculturist, &c. , 


Practical Mineralogy, Assaying, and Mini 
By Frederick Overman. Phila. visdeat a 
Blakiston.—A practical manual for use in the 
United States, divided into the sections of mine- 
ralogy, a description of the appearance of minerals, 
and of their localities ; assaying, the investigation 
of their value, and an essay on practical mining 
in its most simple forms. 


Part XXXIV. of Phillips, Sampson & Co’s 
Shakspeare includes Pericles, with a portrait by 
Corbould, of Thaisa. 


Cornish, Lamport & Co. publish The Only 
Complete Ready Reckoner, a pocket-book ma- 
nual adapted to the wants of farmers, merchants, 
mechanies, &c., with a produce and merchandise 
reckoner, board measure, log measure, interest 
tables, &c. Prepared by John F. Stoddard. It 
is sold for one dollar. 


E.C. & J. Biddle, Phila., have published a 
fourth edition of Gummere’s Elementary Treatise 
on Astronomy, revised and adapted to the present 
state of the science. By E. O. Kendall, Profes- 
sor of Mathematics in the Central High School of 
Philadelphia. This work has passed through 
three editions of 4,500 copies in all, and has for 
some years past been used as a text-book in many 
collegiate institutions of the first rank in the United 
States, the U. S. Military Academy at West Point, 
Union College, the University of Pennsylvania, 
Wesleyan University, and the Public High School 
of Philadelphia. It is clear in style, perspicuous 
in arrangement, and is of value to the practical 
astronomer, qualities for which the work bears the 
recommendation of Prof. Bache. 


Messrs. Harper have issued Elements of Ana- 
lytical Geometry, and of the Differential and 
Integral Calculus, by Elias Loomis; the fourth 
volume of a Course of Mathematics, designed for 
Colleges and High Schools. It has been the au- 
thor’s special design to present the development of 
the fundamental principle of the Differential Cal- 
culus, for the best understanding of the subject, and 
asa means of mental discipline, in which he ac- 
knowledges his obligation to a work of Professor 
Ritchie, of London University. 


Messrs. Tallis & Co.’s serial publications, in- 
cluding Parts 7 and 8 of the subscription copy of 
Halliwell’s edition of Shakespeare, with steel en- 
gravings from Warren, Corbould, &c., and the 
text of the Comedy of Errors and Much Ado 
about Nothing—a well printed and ingeniously 
annotated library edition: Part 13 of the Rev. 
John Fleetwood’s Life of Christ; Part 18 of 
Martin’s British Colonies, entering upon New 
Zealand; Nos. 16—21 of the Illustrated Don 
Quizote; Nos. 17—20 of Horne’s Illustrated 
Napoleon. 

The January and February numbers of Tallis’s 
Dramatic Magazine are well filled with the espe- 
cial topies of this unique miscellany. Steel en- 
gravings, with biographical notices of Charles 
Kean, Miss Cushman, Mrs. Warner, Heory 
Compton ; Early Days of the American Stage, 
selection from the papers of one of its managers, 
by Bayle Bernard, with much anecdotical gossip 
of old manners and habits; reviews of select dra- 





matic poems and plays; a series of essays'on the 
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plays of Shakspeace; the curreut review of the 
month in England, the Continent, and the United 
State’, are among the contents. Special attention 
is paid to the wishes of American readers. A series 
of illustrations of Mr. Macready in his leading 
parts is promised. 





LITERARY GusSIP. 


We regret to learn from the Courier the death, 
in London, on the 15th ult., of James Mowarrt, 
Esq , formerly of this city. Mr. Mowatt accom- 
panied his distinguished lady (Anna Cora Mowatt) 
to Europe about three years since ; and his health 
during his absence had been constantly declining. 
He bad made a trip to the West India Islands, in 
the hope of receiving benefit therefrom, but w.th- 
out deriving any permanent good. His dizease 
was dropsy, and for the past few months his suffer- 
ings were great, although much relieved by the 
professional skill and devoted attention of Dr 
Dickson. His remains were interred in Keneal 
Green Cemetery. 

In a Report of the New Jersey Historical So- 
ciety, which we recently published trom the 
Newark Daily Advertiser, there appeared a notice 
of a letter of Washington, received by the Society 
From a subsequent communication to that paper, 
it now appears that the letter was a forgery :— 
“ Being pre-ent at the meeting of the Hi-torical 
Society at Trenton, on the 23d ult , and not being 
satisfied with the genuineness of the letter attri- 
buted to Gen. Washington, which was read on 
that oceasion, | have been louking out for some- 
thing that might throw light upon the subject. I 
have since found in Marshall's Life, 2d edition, 
vol. ii, p. 420, and in the Lith volume of Sparks’s 
Writings of Washington, p. 192, a corroboration 
of my suspicions. A letter of Washington is 
there given, which he addressed to the Secretary 
of State on the last day of his administration, 
pronouncing certain letters to be forged, which had 
been published as his, and had first appeared in 
1777. One of them is described as addressed to 
Mrs. Washington, and dated June 24th, 1776. 
This exactly corresponds with the letter which was 
laid before the Society.” 


Personal Sketches of literary lions seem to be 
the mania just now of newspaper correspondents, 
to which we shall doubtless have considerable ac- 
cessions—from among those who wall suffer them- 
selves to be caught at the World's Convention— 
when it is supposed every interior of house insti- 
tution, character, personality, &c., is to be throwa 
open. 
for his paragraphs. The following, from “ ex- 
changes,” is an earnest of his powers :— 

“ Dovetas Jerrotp —Douglas Jerrold, a well 
known contributor to Punch, and editor of various 
publications, is a man about fifty years of age, 
and in person is rematkably spare and diminu- 
tive. Hus face is sharp and angular, and his eye 
is of a greyish hue, He is probably one of the 
mozt caustic writers of the age, and with keen 
sensibility he often writes under the impulse of 
the moment articles which his cooler judgment 
condemns. Although a believer in hydropathy, 
his habits do not conform to the internal applicat.on 
of Adam's ale. His Caudle Lectures have been 
read by every one. In conversation he is quick at 
retort—not always refined. He is a husband and 
grandfather. 

“Hon, T. B. Macautay.—Mr. Maeaulay is 
short in stature, round, and with a growing ten- 
deney to aldermanie disproportions. His head has 
the same rotandity as his body, and seems stuck 
on it as firmly asa pin-head. ‘This is nearly the 
sum of his personal defects ; all else, exeept the 
voice (which is monotonvus and very disagree- 
able), is certainly in his favor. His face seems 
literally instinet with expression ; the eye, above 
all, full of deep thought and meaning. As he 
walks, or rather straggles, along the street, he 
seems as if in a state of total abstraction, unmind- 
ful of all that is going on around him, and solely 
occupied with his own working mind. You can- 
pot help thinking that literature with him is not 


Jenkins will have a splendid opportunity | 
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a Mere profession or pursuit, but that it has almoet 
grown a part of him-elf, as though historical pro- 
blems or analytical criticism were a part of his 
daily and regular intellectual food. 

“Tuomas Haynes Battey.—A correspondent 
of the Tribune says, writing from Nottingha‘n, 
England : ‘1 have seen Bailey, author of * Fe-tus.” 
His father is proprietor of the Noutingham Mer- 
eury, and the ed.turial department rests with him. 
He isa thick-set sortof 2 man ; of astature below 
the middle size; complexion dark; and in years 
ubout eight and thirty. His physioguomy would 
be clowaish m expression, if his eyes did not re- 
deem his other features He spoke of “ Fe=tus,” 
and of its fame in America, of which he seemed 
very proud. In England, it has only reached its 
third edition, while eight or nine have been pub- 
lished in the States.’ "—(Boston Gazette.) 

A correspondent of the Worcester (Mass.) Spy 
selects for a sketch, Thomas De Quincey, the 
“ English Opium-Eater.”. The living hippopota- 
mus, by the way, is in the crack style of this class 
of travelling gos-ipers :—* | have met De Quincey 
in the course of my peregrinations over this ‘ terra- 
queous ball, and | ean assure you that the physique 
of that celebrated writer is ceitainly as expre-sive 
as his lucubrations. Men of genius have generally 
been mere parodies of that fine physicalism which 
ladies commonly designate mauhood; and De 
Quineey’s case stiengthens the rule. He is one of 
the smallest legged, smalie-t bodied, and most 
attenuated effigies of the homan form divine, that 
oue could meet in a crowded city during a day's 
walk. And if one adds to this figure clothes that 
are neither faxhionably cut nor fastidiously ad- 
justed, he will have a tolerably rough idea of De 
Quineey’s outer man. ut then his brow, that 
pushes his obtrusive hat to the back of his head, 
and his light grey eyes that do not seem to look 
vut, but to be ever turned inward, sounding the 
depths of his imagination, and searching out the 
mysteries of the most abstruse logic, are something 
that you would search a week to find the mates to, 
and then you would be disappointed. De Quincey 
now resides at Lasswade, a romantic rural village, 
onee the residence of Sir Walter Scott, about 
seven miles from Edinburgh, Scotland, where an 
affectionate daughter watches over him, and where 
he is the wonder of the country people for miles 
around. They cannot understand why on fair 
days, at all hours, that little man with the brown 
overcoat and the woolly hat is always climbing 
hills, and wandering among:t the shady woods, as 
if he sought something that he could never find. 
And then, why on cold, bleak, and wet days he 
walks along the highway between two piles of 
stones, transferring them singly from the one point 
to the other. The fact is that the opium which 
De Quincey consumed in his younger days is now 
' consuming him ; and unless he walks ten miles a 
day, fair or foul, he cannot secure his maximuin of 
two hours’ sleep during the night. This exercise 
he easily seeures in pleasant weather ; when the 
| weather ts not so, he transters his heaps of stones, 





found logician and eminent scholar is impre-sed 
with the preposterous idea that he bears a living 
hippopotamus or some such animal in his stomach ; 
and it is said that he manife-ts considerable sensi- 
‘tiveness if any of hia friends doubt the fact. 
‘Christopher North, the antithesis of De Quincey 
in every respect, save in contempt for the sumpta- 
ary laws, once asked the lauer how he felt? 
* Ah,’ said De Quincey, laying his hand on his 
waistcvat with a melancholy look and shake of the 
head, ‘ this avimal troubles me, John” ‘Then 


come and let us give the animal some soup,’ re- 


plied the Professor, with a laugh. It was dinner 
tume,and De Quincey did not object to this propo- 
sal, but he did not seem to digest the doubt that 
was implied in ‘ Old Kit’s’ witticism.” 

Mr. Dickens in the republication of his “ Sketch- 
es by Boz,” says of the contents of that work: 
“ They comprise my first attempts at authorship, 
with the exception of certain tragedies achieved at 
the mature age of eight or ten, and represented with 

applause 





great to overflowing nurseries,” 


| and makes his ten miles in this way. This pro- | thus 
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‘The Leader supplies, as usual, a passage or ty, 
in advanee of the literary movements of the Cup. 
tinent :—* Some weeks ago we announced that 
Lamartine was engaged upon a Histoire du Dire. 
tvire, us a continuation of his Girondins, and w. 
recounted the magnificent offer he made to one yf 
vur own publishers respecting it. That he dig 
contemplate such a work we are well assured. 
and as a proof we refer to the fact that Lecou, th. 
Paris publisher, twice announced it in his cata. 
logue, specifying the extent and price of the work 
—4 volumes 8vo., at 20 franes. Since that, (yy. 
nier de Casragnac has taken up the same subjec; 
for feuilletun publication, and Lamartine suddenly 
retires from the field, and announces, in Jeu of his 
work on the Directory, a Histoire de la Res. 
tauration, in 8 vols. 8vo., price 40 franes, the fir, 
volume of which is to be realy in April. The 
statement of the Literary Gazette, in its Paris coy. 
respondence, that Lamartine receives two thousand 
pounds a volume, we believe to be wholly fabulous, 
and contradicted by the entire condition of Litera. 
ture in France: his original agreement was 12,00 
franes for four volumes. We have reason to know 
also that Lamartine is not actually engaged in 
writing both his*ories, the * Restoration’ being sud. 
stituted fur the ‘ Directory’ 

“ While on this subject of history, let us mention 
that M. Elias Regpault has undertaken to continue 
the Dix Aus of Louis Blane (a bold attempt ') in 
the shape of L’ Histoire de Huit Ans 1840-45 
We hear also that Louis Viardot, the husband of 
the incomparable Fides, has wiitten a Iistoire des 
Arabes et des Mores d' Espague: the excellent 
translator of Don Quixote ought to produce a 
striking work on t!:is magnificent subject. Lovers 
of modern literature will weleome George Sands 
new drama, Cleudie, of which we will speak a 
length on some other veeasion. Levers of early 
literature will be glad to hear that M. de Ville- 
merque, who has so often earned their gratitude, has 
now translated the Poéme des Bardes liretons du 
VI. Siéele. But that is of insigniticant interes 
compared with the work just edited by F. H. voa 
der Hagen, entitled Gesammtabenteuer. Hundert 
Altdeutache E:ziihlungen: Ritter-und Pfafen- 
Miiren Stadt-und Dorfgeschichten. A work which 
stands in somewhnt the same relation to Fiction as 
the Lays of the Minne-ingers to Poetry ; and is 
intere=ting as compared with the Italian and French 
novelists of the Middle Ages. All antiquarians 
will pounce upon this work; and, perhaps, Mr. 
Bohn will find it worth translating for his series.” 





Messrs. Epirors: 


I RECOLLECT some years ago to have seen 4 
string of burlesque verses in Blackwood, professing 
to be a poetical epistle, written to the editor of that 
magazine by a Frenchman, who had just reached 
his home again after a trip over to England, The 
principal peculiarity of the piece was, that, al- 
though the rhymes were al! perfect to the eye, 
every one was false to the ear. I cannot reca! 4 
single couplet, but the effect may be _ illustrated 
Dear Mr. Editor, 

Although 
The passage was exceeding rough, 
Old ocean all in ancer, 
We did at length make out to plough 
Our way across the swashy trough, 
And got home without Dancer. 


I have vainly tried to find the article. Perhaps 
you or some one of your coutributors may be able 
to tell where it is, and if so, would it not be worth 
the while to reprint it, as an illustration of the 
difficulty of our language to a foreigner ? 

Yours, 
B. 


c. T. 





The painter who is content with the prai of 
the world in respeet to what does not satiefy him- 
cell, is not an artist, but an artisan ; for thous 
his reward be only praive, his pay is that of 4 
mechanic —for his time, and net for bis att— 
Wasapetox ALLStoN. 
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CATALOGUE RAISONNE 
or BOOKS NOT REPRINTED HERE. 


(Prepared from the Best Authorities.) 
Travels in British Guiana in the years 1840—44, 
on a Mission from His Majesty the King of Prus- 
siu. [Reisenin Britisch Guiana, Sc) By Richard 
Schomburgk. . 3 vols. Leipsig: Weber. Lon- 
doa: Williams & Norgate-—On Mr., now Sir, 
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upon that fine passage in Digby’s Godefridus, in| And the fairies dwelt beside it, in the spotted fox- 
which he explains the true meaning of “ Chivalry ;” glove bell. 
the argument rising at first to some heights of Back she bent the shading fern leaves, 
general speculation ; but soon descending to the pitcher in the tide,— 
particular work of modern English education. It Drew it, with the dripping waters flowing o'er its 
passes lightly and happily over a field of sugges- glazéd side. - 
tions too various for particular enumeration, and But, before her arm could place it on | 
settles at last into an animated and earnest plea in| wavy hair, 
behalf of a system of training which gives Nature B 
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dipt the 


.er shiny, 


Schomburgk’s return to Guiana in 1840, in 
pono of the Tepedition ordered by the British 
Government, for the definition of boundaries and 
other important purposes, after having published a 
« Description of British Guiana, Biographical and 


y her side a youth was standing !—Love rejoiced 





Statistical,” he was accompanied by his brother, the 


room and time to grow. The vices of the forcing, | to see the pair ! 
cramming, stall-feeding systems, which, instead of Tones of tremulous emotion trailed upon the 
guarding and cherishing Nature that she may work | morning breeze, 

the more freely, take the business out of Nature’s | Gentle words of heart-de 
hands, though long since denounced by thoughtful | the ancient trees. 
men, have never we think been more happily and But the holy, blessed secrets, it beseems me not to 


votion whispered ’neath 


author of the volumes now before us. The results 


ng ' : utS | effectually exposed. A voice to the same eflect | tell : 
of Sir Robert’s discoveries on a former occasion 


, ¢ on 8 , | has but recently been uttered out of the grave of | Life had met another meaning,—fetching water 
could not fail to excite peculiar interest in a coun- _ Wordsworth ; but the warning must be repeated from the well ! 
try illustrated by the name of Alexander von Hum-- many times, and in many tones, before it will take Down the rural lane they sauntered. He the 
boldt; and by the influence of that great naturalist effect upon this generation. —(Lond. Examiner). | burden-pitcher bore ; 
Mr. Richard Schomburgk was enabled to join his | Old Tracts suited for the Present Times.| She, with dewy eyes downlooking, grew more 
brother, with a commission from the Prussian | Edited by Robert Potts, M.A. John W.Parker.'  beauteous than before ! 
crown, directed to objects of scientific inquiry.| This is a re-publication of old controversial | 
After several journeys along the coasts and some | tracts, celebrated in their day, and chiefly by men When they neared the silent homestead, up he 
principal rivers of Guiana, alone or in company | of great distinction in religious controversy. The | raised the pitcher light ; 
with Sir Robert—in the course of which the Esse- | object of their reproduction in this remarkably | Like a fitting crown he placed it on her hair of 
5 quibo was pursued to its source, a considerable | cheap yet very readable form is to diffuse and im- | wavelets bright : 


extent of the south-western frontier traversed, and press upon the people generally by their means | Emblems of the coming burdens that for love of 
many remote parts of the interior examined—Mr. | 


Richard Schomburghk returned to Europe in the 
summer of 1844. ‘The account here given of these 
expeditions proves the industry with which he exe- 
cuted his mission during the long period of three 
years and a half. It contains full and minute 
details on the natural and animal productions, 
climate, topography, ethnology, and economics of 
British Guiana ; and a classified synopsis of the 
Fauna and Flora of that region—in the preparation 
of which from his materials many eminent Ger- 
mans have been employed—filling one entire 
volume, and accompanied by an index for the pur- 
| poses of reference, completes the work. The 
zoological information is very copious and inter- 
esting. As a scientific account of a province 
highly attractive to the naturalist, the work cannot 
fail to be weleome. In his various researches, the 
- author had some advantages which are not within 
the reach of every traveller. Entering the country 
with a guide eminently qualified to aid his pursuits, 
and enjoying from the first moment all the benefit 
of Sir Robert's experience, he escaped many of 
those difficulties and errors which usually embarrass 
the entire stranger. The effect of his own acquire- 
meots and diligence was, as it were, doubled by 
the counsel and information of one already familiar 
with the soil and versed in the subjects of his 
inquiries ; while Sir Robert’s deserved popularity in 
the colony, and his position with our Government, 
must have rendered many things easy where much 
is inevitably difficult. Altogether, the author 
had peculiarly favorable opportunities for obtaining 
what he sought; and he appears to have made 
good use of them. ‘The natural history of Guiana 
—as far as it can be pursued by European eyes 
while the primeval covering of immense tracts of 
the interior confines observations there to the line 
of the great rivers—is here described more com- 
pletely perhaps than by any previous traveller. We 
cannot suppose it exhausted, so marvellously rich 
and various is Nature in that region ; but it has, at 
all events, already yielded to the inquirer on this 


occasion a surprising abundance of its treasures.— 
(Atheneum). 


Euphranor, a Dialogue on Youth. Pickering. 
—The anthor of this little book is a new acquaint- 
ance; and a very agreeable and valuable one. 
His subject is full of modern and practical interest 
(which is more than would be inferred from the 
title), and the composition is an excellent speci- 
men of a kind in which English writers have 
rarely succeeded. 

The dialogue is framed on the Platonic model, 
With a little narrative introducing, running through, 
and closing it ; a narrative so fresh, pleasant, and 
picturesque, as to remind us not unfrequently of 
one of Alfred ‘Tennyson’s English Idylls. The 


if we may so call it, opens naturally. 





“the rational grounds of separation from the 
,Church of Rome.” The series will comprise 
| some twenty short dissertations and discourses on | 
_ the most essential points ; and in the four now be- 
fore us, edited by Mr. Potts, we have—I. A Dis- 
sertation concerning a Judge of Controversies in 
_ Matters of Religion, with a Preface on the Nature 
of Certainty and Infallibility ; first published by 
| Doctor W. Sherlock in 1686. {I. A Short Dis- 
| course concerning the Authority of the Church on 
| Matters of Faith ; published anonymously in 1686. 
TL Thirty Plain but Sound Reasons why Pro- 
_ testants differ from Popery ; published by the same 
| writer in 1688. And IV. Wickliffe’s Wicket, 
1546, with the Articles wherefore John Frith died, 
and a Short Life of John Wickliffe prefixed and 
published by Thomas James, Keeper of the 
| Bodleian Library, at Oxford, in 1608. All four 
are written in plain and forcible English, and we 
-have only to regret that Wickliffe’s pamphlet 
| should not (with a view to the extended circulation 
| sought) have been modernised in the spelling. It 
is curious how very few obsolete words there are 
in the tract of our great Reformer, and how 
manly, simple, and straightforward is both the 
manner and matter of the writing.—Jb. 


| 








[From the “ Portfolio” of the London Leader. } 
FETCHING WATER FROM THE WELL. 
Earty on a sunny morning, while the lark was 
singing sweet, 

Came, beyond the ancient farmhouse, sounds of 
lightly-tripping feet. 

"Twas a lowly cottage maiden going, why, let 
young hearts tell, 

With her homely pitcher laden, fetching water 
from the well. 

Shadows lay athwart the pathway, all along the 
quiet lane, 

And the breezes of the morning moved them to and 

fro again. 

| O’er the sunshine, o’er the shadow, passed the 

maiden of the farm, 

| With a charméd heart within her, thinking of no 
ill nor harm. 

Pleasant, surely, were her musings, for the nodding 
leaves in vain 

Sought to press their bright’ning image on her 
ever-busy brain. 

Leaves and joyous birds went by her, like a dim, 
half-waking dream, 

And her soul was only conscious of life’s gladdest 
summer-gleam. 

At the old lane’s shady turning lay a well of 
water bright, 

Singing, soft, its hallelujahs to the gracious morn- 
ing light. 

Fern leaves, broad and green, bent o’er it where its 
silvery droplets fell, ; 








been from infancy, small. 





him she'd bear, 

Calling every burden blessed, if his love but lighted 
there ! 

Then, still waving benedictions, further—further 
off he drew, 

While his shadow seemed a glory that across the 
pathway grew. 

Now about her household duties silently the maiden 
went, 

And an ever-radiant halo with her daily life was 
blent. 

Little knew the aged matron, as her feet like music 
fell, 

What abundant treasure found she, fetching water 
from the well ! 





[From Dickens's “ Household Words,”’ Feb. 22.) 
“BIRTHS. MRS. MEEK, OF A SON.” 


My name is Meek. I am, in fact, Mr. Meek. 
That son is mine and Mrs. Meek’s. When I 
saw the announcement in the Times I pair, y's 
the paper. I had put it in myself,and paid for 
it, but it looked so noble that it overpowered 
me. 

As soon as I could compose my feelings I 
took the paper up to Mrs. Meek’s bedside. 
“Maria Jane,” said I (Lallude to Mrs. Meek), 
“you are now a public character.” We read 
the review of our child several times, with 
feelings of the strongest emotion ; and I sent 
the boy who cleans the boots and shoes to the 
office for fifteen copies. No reduction was 
made on taking that quantity. 

It is searcely necessary for me to say that 
our child had been expected. In fact, it had 
been expected, with comparative confidence, 
for some months. Mrs. Meek’s mother, who 
resides with us—of the name of Bigby—had 
made every preparation for its admission to 
our circle. 

I hope and believe I am a quiet man. I 
will go further. I know I am a quiet man. 
My constitution is tremulous, my voice was 
never loud, and, in point of stature, I have 
T have the test 
respect for Maria Jane’s mamma. is a 
most remarkable woman. I honor Maria 
Jane’s mamma. In my opinion, she would 
storm a town, single handed, with a hearth- 


broom, and carry it. J have never known 
her to yield any point whatever to mortal 
man. She is calculated to terrify the stoutest 


Still—but I will not rye 
The first intimation I of 
tions being in progress, on the 


part of Mara 
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Jane’s mamma, was one afternoon several 
months ago. I came home earlier than usual 
from the office, and proceeding into the dining- 
room, found an obstruction hind the door, 
which prevented it from opening freely. It 
was an obstruction of a soft nature. On look- 
ing in, I found it to be a female. 

The female in question s'ood in the corner 
behind the door, consuming Sherry Wine. 


vading the apartment, I have no doubt she 
was consuming a second eat 
a black bonnet of large dimensions, and was 
copious in figure. 


secing me were these,“ Oh! git along with 
you, Sir, if you please; me and Mrs. Bigby 
don’t want no male parties here!” 

That female was Mrs. Prodgit. 


I immediately withdrew, of course. I was. 


rather hurt, but I made no remark. Whether 
it was that I showed a lowness of spirits after 


dinner, in consequence of feeling that I seemed | 
But Maria Jane’s | : 1 u 
mamma said to me, on her retiring for the night, | Augustus George, like poisons? Why, I ask, 


to intrude, I cannot say. 


in a low distinct voice, and with a look of re- 
oe ay that completely subdued me, “ George 
eek, Mrs. Prodgit is your wife’s nurse!” 

I bear no ill-will towards Mrs. Prodgit. 
Is it likely that I, writing this with tears in my 
eyes, should be capable of deliberate animosity | 
towards a female so essential to the welfare of 
Maria Jane? Tam willing to admit that Fate 
may have been to blame, and not Mrs. Prodgit ; | 
but it is undeniably true that the latter female | 
brought desolation and devastation into my 
lowly dwelling. 

We were happy after her first appearance ; 
we were sometimes exceedingly so. But, 
whenever the parlor door was opened, and 
“Mrs. Prodgit!” announced (and she was 
very often announced), misery ensued. I could 
not bear Mrs. Prodgit’s look. I felt that I was 
far from wanted, and had no business to exist 
in Mrs. Prodgit’s presence. Between Maria 
Jane’s mamma and Mrs. Prodgit there was a 
dreadful, secret understanding—a dark mys- 
tery and conspiracy, pointing me out as a being 
to be shunned. I appeared to have done some- 
thing that was evil. Whenever Mrs. Prodgit 


| 
She wore | 
The expression of her) 


countenance was severe and discontented. | 
The words to which she gave utterance on | 
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+ tome In ae recesses of my own breast, the | 
thought may linger that a man in possession 
cannot be = dreadful as a woman, and that 
woman Mrs. Prodgit; but I ought to bear a 


good deal, and [ hope | can, and do. Huffin 
and snubbing prey upon my retian but 
can bear them without complaint. The 
| tell in th 
| from 





words in the family. 
The voice of Nature, however, 
in behalf of Augustus George, my infant son. 


tive household words, 
I am mild—but miserable. 
I wish to know why, when my child, Au- 


gustus George, was expected in our circle, a 
provision of pins was made, as if the little 
stranger were a criminal who was to be put to 
the torture immediately on his arrival, instead 
babe? I wish to know why haste 
was made to stick those pins all over his inno- 
cent form, in every direction? I wish to be in- 


of a hol 


formed why light and air are excluded from 


into a 
basket-bedstead, with dimity and calico, with 
miniature sheets and blankets, that I can only 
hear him snuffle (and no wonder!) deep down 
under the pink hood of a little bathing- 
machine, st can never peruse even so much 
of his lineaments as his nose. 

Was I expected to be the father of a French 
Roll, that the brushes of All Nations were laid 
in, to rasp Augustus George? Am I to be 
tuld that his sensitive skin was ever intended 


is my unoffending infant so hedge 
| 


by the premature and incessant use of those 
formidable little instruments ? 


on the stiff edges of sharp frills? 


tised by the laundress, are to be pririted off, all 


observe them ? 
who can wonder that he cries ? 





called, after dinner, I retired to my dressing- 
room—where the temperature is very low, 
indeed, in the wintry time of the year—and 
sat looking at my frosty breath as it rose be- 
fore me, and at my rack of boots, a serviceable 
article of furniture, but never, in my opinion, 
an exhilarating object. The length of the 
councils that were held with Mrs. Prodgit 
under these circumstances, I will not attempt 


the deliberations were in progress; that they 
always ended in Maria Jane’s being in wretch- 


Jane’s mamma always received me, when I 
was recalled, with a look of desolate triumph 
that too palpably said, “ Now, George Meek! 
You see my child, Maria Jane, a ruin, and I 
hope you are satisfied !” 

I pass, generally, over the period that inter- 
vened between the day when Mrs. Prodgit 
entered her protest against male parties, and 
the ever-mnemorable midnight when I brought 
her to my unobtrusive home in a cab, with an 
extremely large box on the roof, and a bundle, 
a bandbox, and a basket, between the driver's 
legs. I have no objection to Mrs. Prodgit 
og -_ ahead by oe. Bigby, who I never 
can forget is the parent of Maria Jane) takin 
entire possession of my unassuming eetablishe 


limbs, or to be born a Torso? I presume 
that limbs were the intention, as they are the 
usual practice. 
limbs fettered and tied up? 


George Meek, and Jack Sheppard ? 





_ Augustus George! Yet, I char, 


| son, from the first hour of his birth. When 


ternal disturbance to Augustus George, 
charge Mrs. Prodgit (aided and abetted by 


— 


raised! What is the meaning of this? 


If the days of ptian Mummies are past, 


would carpet my humble roof? Do I wonder 
that she requires it? No! This morning 
within an hour, I beheld this agonizing sight. 
I beheld my son—Augustus George—in Mrs. 
Prodgit’s hands, and on Mrs. Prodgit’s knee 
being dressed. 


He was at the moment, com. 





» Mise | 
e long run; I may be hustled about, 
st to pillar, beyond my strength; 
From the nutty smell of that beverage per-| nevertheless, I wish to avoid giving rise to 


cries aloud 


It is for him that I wish to utter a few plain- 
Lam not at all angry ; 


by Nature to have rashes brought out upon it, 


Is my son a Nutmeg that he is to be grated 
Am I the 
parent of a Muslin boy that his yielding sur- 
face is to be crimped and small-plaited? Or is 
my child composed of Paper or of Linen, that 
impressions of the finer getting-up art, prac- 


over his soft arms and legs, as I constantly 
The starch enters his soul: 


Was Augustus George intended to have 


Then, why are my poor child’s 
Am I to be told 
that there is any analogy between Augustus 


Analyse Caster Oil at any Institution of 
Chemistry that may be agreed upon, and in- 
‘ n form me what resemblance, in taste, it bears | 
to describe. I will merely remark that Mrs. | to that natural provision which it is at onee the | 
Prodgit always consumed Sherry Wine while | pride and duty of Maria Jane to administer to 
Mrs, Prodgit | 
be h-| (aided and abetted by Mrs. Bigby) with sys- 
ed spirits on the sofs; and that Maria} tematically forcing Castor Oil on my innocent 


that medicine, in its efficient action, causes in- 


Mrs. Bigby) with insanely and inconsistently 
administering opium to allay the storm she has 


me 
how dare Mrs. Prodgit require, for the use of 
my son, an amount of flannel and linen that 
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eager speaking, in a state of nature ; hay. 
ing nothing on, but an extremely short shirt, 
remarkably disproportionate to the length of 
his usual outer garments. Trailing from Mrs, 
Prodgit’s lap, on the floor, was a long narrow 
roller or bandage—I should say, of several 
yards in extent. In this, I saw Mrs. Prodvit 
tightly roll the body of my unoffending infant, 
turning him over and over, now presenting his 
unconscious face upwards, now the back of his 
bald head, until the unnatural feat was accom. 
plished, and the bandage secured by a pin, 
which I have every reason to believe entered 
the body of my only child. In this tourniquet, 
he passes the present phase of his existence. 
Can I know it, and smile! 

I fear | have been betrayed into expressing 
myself warmly, but I feel deeply. Not for 
myself: for Augustus Geo I dare not in. 
terfere. Will any one? ill any publica. 
tion? Any doctor? Any parent? Any- 
body? Ido not complain that Mrs. Prodgit 
(aided and abetted by Mrs. Bigby) entirely 
alienates Maria Jane's affections from me, and 
interposes an impassable barrier between us, 
Ido not complain of being made of no ac- 
count, Ido not want to be of any account. 
But, Augustus George is a production of 
Nature (I cannot think otherwise), and I claim 
that he should be treated with some remote 
reference to Nature. In my opinion, Mrs. 
Prodgit is, from first to last, a convention and 
a superstition. Are all the faculty afraid of 
Mrs, Prodgit? If not, why don’t they take 
her in hand and improve her? 

P. 8S. Maria Jane’s Mamma boasts of her 
own knowledge of the subject, and says she 
brought up seven children besides Maria Jane. 
| But how do J know that she might not have 
brought them up much better? Maria Jane 
herself is far from strong, and is subject to 
headaches, and nervous indigestion. Besides 
which, I learn from the statistical tables that 
one ehild in five dies within the first year of 
its life ; and one child in three, within the fifth. 
That don’t look as if we could never improve 
in these particulars, I think ! 

P. P. S. Augustus George is in convulsions. 





FINE ART GOSSIP. 


KavLpacu is at present employed on a series of 
frescoes illustrative of modern German Art for the 
New Pinakothek, Munich, a building designed 
for the reception of modern works of art exclu- 
sively. The following curious aceount of one of 
these paintings is given in the Atheneum. In 
almost any other hands but those of Kaulbach, 
we should fear for the result :— 


“ The first in order in this series—though not 
the first completed—is the design on which the 
painter is now at work. It is a curious allegori- 
cal representation of the Triumph of Knowledge 
and modern taste over the formalities and stagna- 
tion of what the Germans call the Zopf-zeit, or 
pigtail age. A hideous three-headed monster, in 
periwig and cravat, stands guard over a little stone 
'eell, adorned with architectural monstrosities. 
Within the cell, and clinging together on the 
ground, sit the imprisoned Graces. A lamp burns 
beside them. One holds listlessly in her hand an 
unbound wreath of flowers,—another hides her 
face in the lap of the third,—the third raises her 
head as though a sudden hope had rushed to her 
heart and flushed her cheek. Yes: sounds of 
hope—of rescue—have reached her ear. A mighty 
combat is about to be waged without. Upborne 





j 


by a low, bright cloud, on comes Minerva herself, 
with upraised spear and shield, to attack Cerberus. 
Close behind follows Winckelmann—who with un- 
erring arms flings his inkstand at the mon:ter ; 
while Thorwaldsen aims vigorous blows with his 

Karsten—the friend of our 
his sword, Through « 





sone hammer ’ and 
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marsh in the distance comes on the architect 
Schinkel, with a large portfolio under his arm. 
Hideous frogs wait to meet him on the mainland ; 
but he advances with a calm, brave countenance 
to aid in the reseue. The monster's death-hour 
has come. The three scaly necks writhe beneath 
their elegant lace cravats; the three hideous hu- 
man countenances grow livid and distorted by 
death-pangs beneath the powdered periwigs. On 
the other side of the cell, up rushes Pegasus, car- 
rying between his swift wings Cornelius, who 
wields a tremendous two-edged sword—Overbeck, 
with his dévout countenance, bearing a floating 
banner on which glows the Madonna and Child ; 
and Veit, vigorous in his genius and his youth. 
Veit, like a right good fellow, lends his hand to a 
nameless brother painter, that he also may mount 
Pegasus : 
friendly hand should be held out to him—for he is 
already growing bald, and from his pocket peeps 
out apistol. His one foot rests on a tortoise ; but 
a moment more and he will be seated on the back 
of the winged horse, the fourth of the Haimon’s 
children of modern Art, and will lend his arm to 
the strife! On rushes Pegasus; and beneath its 
hoofs sleeps—with arm encircling a lay figure, 
his ideal of grace—a withered old fellow dressed 
in full periwig costume, an order in his button- 
hole, and a smile of the most perfect self-gratula- 
tion on his Jean visage.” 

It is said that a monument is to be erected, by 
the ex-King Louis of Bavaria, at Cassel, to the 
memory of the Swiss historian, Miller, from de- 
signs by Overbeck. A statue is also to be erected 
at Abbeville to the painter Lecseuer, and one at 
Sardinia, to the late king, Charles Albert. 

A statue of Our Saviour on the Cross, not dead, 
as usually represented, but in the last agony, has 
been completed by M. de Triqueti, a French 
sculptor of eminence. The statue is six and a half 
feet high, cut from a single block of marble. It 
is to form part of the tomb of Napoleon, of 
which important work the Atheneum gives the 
following particulars :— 

“ The work is to form one of the numerous and 
incongruous decorations of the tomb of Napoleon: 
being placed above the new high altar erected by 
M. Visconti, and the crypt below in which the 
remains of the Emperor are deposited. Of the 
monuments in question our correspondent sends 
some further particulars: The baldaquin or canopy 
surmounting this altar is to be supported by gilded 
columns, and in the front a cartouche borne b 
four angels, on which are inscribed the initials of 
St. Louis. The erypt and its contents will be 
visible through an iron grated door. The descent 
into it is by a flight of steps about 13 feet wide, on 
either side of which are two figures representing the 
civil and military virtues—heralds bearing, one the 
glube and sceptre, the other the crown and sword 
At the bottom of the stairs is entered a vestibule, 
ornamented with bas-relief, representing the de- 
parture and the arrival of the ‘ cendres impé- 
riales’ The one on the right represents the 
Prince de Joinville at the tomb in St. Helena; 
that on the left, King Louis Philippe receiving the 
Emperor’s sword from Marshal Bertrand. The 
‘ashes’ are deposited in an immense sarcophagus 
of red stone, from Lake Onega, in Finland, said to 
resemble Egyptian porphyry. This sarcophagus 
is surrounded by twelve Victories, which, says our 
critic, seem to keep watch over it. They are the 
work of M. Pradier, and are said to be in a very 
grand style. The crypt leads into the ‘ Chambre 
de l'Epée, in which Napoleon’s sword will be 
seen lying on a table, surrounded by sixty stand- 
ards taken from the enemy. Beyond it is the 
statue of the Emperor in imperial robes.” 


FACTS AND OPINIONS 
OF LITERATURE, SOCIETY, AND MOVEMENTS OF THE 
DAY. 
A Recentty published English book, entitled 
“ Voyage of the Prince Albert in seareh of Sir 
John Franklin, by W. P. Snow,” has this agreeeble 
introduction of the officers of the American explo- 
ration ship, the: Advance:—* The Advance was 





and it was time, poor fellow, that a | 
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manned by sixteen persons, officers included. Her| Sir Charles Napier, the British soldier, has a 
commander, Lieutenant de Haven, a young man of | downright way of hitting the nail on the head 
about 26 years of age, ‘had served in the United | when he puts pen to paper. His farewell order on 
States exploring expedition, under Commodore | retiring from the command of the Indian army is 
Wilkes, in the Antarctic Seas. He seemed as fine | a model lesson for pecuniary conduct in regard to 
a specimen of a seaman and a rough and ready the meanness of extravagance :-— 

officer as I have ever seen. Nor was he at all 

deficient in the true characteristics of a true gentle- | “ Head-quarters, Camp, Ferozepore, Dec. 15. 
man, although the cognomen is so often misapplied | “ It would neither be justifiable nor becoming in 
and ill-understood. With a sharp, quick eye, a me to interfere with the private affairs of officers 
countenance bronzed and apparently inured to all / in the army which I have the honor to command, 
weathers, his voice gave unmistakable signs of 80 long as those private affairs do not interfere 

















energy, promptitude, and decision. There was no 
mistaking the man. He was undoubtedly well 

fitted to lead such an expedition, and I felt charmed 
to see it. His second in command (for they were 
very differently organized from us) was still younger 
and more slim, but withal of equally determined | 
and sailor-like appearance. Next to him was a_ 
junior officer, of whom I saw but little, and that 
little was enough to tell me that the executives 
under Captain de Haven would be efficient auxili- 
aries to him. Last of all, though not least among 
them, was one of whom I must be exeused for say- 
ing more than a casual word or two. It was Dr. 
Kane, the surgeon, naturalist, journalist, &c., of 
the expedition. Of an exceedingly slim and appa- 
rently fragile form and make, and with features 
far more suited to a genial clime, and to the com- 
forts of a pleasant home, than to the roughness 
and hardships of an arctic voyage, he was yet a 
very old traveller both by sea and Jand. His rank 
as a surgeon in the American navy, and his ap- 
pointment at three days’ notice to this service, were 
sufficient proof of his abilities, and of his being 
considered capable of enduring all that would have 
to be gone through. While our captain was talk- 
ing io the American commander, Dr. Kane turned 
his attention to me, and a congeniality of senti- 
ment and feeling soon brought us deep into plea- 
sant conversation. I found he had been in many 
parts of the world, by sea and land, that I myself 
had visited, and in many other parts that I could on- 














ly long to visit. Old scenes and delighted recollec- 


with the public service. But, when they injure the 
publie service, when they reflect disgrace upon our 
uniform, it becomes my duty to draw attention to 
the subject. A considerable portion of my time 
has been taken up in the examination of weekly, if 
not daily, complaints against officers for non- 
payment of debts, and, in some instances, the 
ruin of tradesmen has been consequent on that 
cause. There is, therefore a call upon me for this 
order—a call which cannot be cast aside. * * * 
I will say a few words upon the causes of such con- 
duct. The first is, that some young men get com- 
missions without having had much education, or, 
perhaps, a vulgar one, which is worse. These 
officers are not aware that honesty is inseparable 
from the character of a thoroughbred gentleman. 
A vulgar man, who ‘enjoys a champagne tiffin 
and swindles his servants, may be a pleasant com- 
panion to those who do not hold him in contempt 
as a vulgar knave, but he is not a gentleman. His 
commission makes him an officer, but he is not a 
gentleman. The second cause is, that young men 
arrive in India, and think that, having escaped 
from school, it is manly to be dishonorable. So 
they cheat the government by not attending to 
their duties, and they cheat their tradesmen by not 
paying their debts. They meet champagne-drink- 
ing swindlers, who sponge on them and lead them 
into expense. Thus comes debt—then bankers 
are at hand to advance money. Thus they become 
involved past redemption, and soon the habit of 
being constantly in debt makes them grow callous 


tions were speedily revived. Our talk ran wild ;| ‘© the proper feelings of a gentleman. A third 
and there, in that cold, inhospitable, dreary region | ©use is, the extravagance of the mess. — I have 
of everlasting ice and snow, did we again, in fancy, | heard it said by some that ¢ the commanding offi- 
gallop over miles and miles of lands far distant, | Cet Ought not to interfere with the mess, which 
and far more joyous. Ever-smiling Italy, and its Should be considered as the private table of the 
softening life ; sturdy Switzerland, and its hardy | officers.’ Now, people who talk thus forget that 
sons ; the Alps, the Apennines, France, Germany, | there is a wide difference ere ° wo 
e las’ 


and elsewhere, were rapidly wandered over. India, 224 @ private gentleman's table. 


y | Africa, and Southern America were brought before Tegulated by his income, and there is but one in- 


us in succession. Then came Spain and Portugal, | Come and one master to be consulted as to expense. 
and my own England. Next appeared Egypt, Dut in @ mess there are many masters, and the 
Syria, and the Desert. With all of these was he | mess must be regulated by the income of the poor- 





ally familiar, i est. The majority have no right to crush the poor 
ete thee te Aap bron terre nt arte and prudent officers, and the commanding officer 
alone can protect every one under his orders from 
the often insufferable presumption of mess commit- 
tees. He alone can properly direct and so rule 
matters that the ensign can live on his pay, and 
live becomningly ; that is to say, save on his pay. 
I do not call drinking wine or beer, or inviting 
friends, ‘ becoming.’ It may be so, or it may not, 
according to the means and feelings of each indi- 
vidual. All I maintain is, that the mess must 
leave each member free to do as his means enable 
him ; for each officer is individually responsible for 
hig conduct to the public, from which he receives 
his pay. This is justice, and justice can never 
| be wrong. Care will be taken that the ensign has 
his rights ; namely, the power to live at the mess 
_as becomes an officer and a gentleman—drinking 
water if he pleases or drinking champagne if he 
pleases; but able out of his pay to liquidate 
his debts like a gentleman, drinking what he 
may.” 

The Independence of Brussels has the following 
in a letter from Paris :—* It is known that Md’lle 
Rachel has several sisters who are, like her, ac- 
tresses. The one who is most likely to establish 
a solid reputation is Mad’lle Rebecca, who was 
recently received as a sociétaire by the Comédie 
Francaise. For this young and charming sister 
Mad'lle Rachel has a lively and maternal affection. 
Mad’lle Rebecca has lately been: performing with 


and in all could I join him, too, except the latter. 
Rich in anecdote and full of pleasing talk, time 
flew rapidly as I conversed with him and partook 
of the hospitality offered me. 
knowledge that I had been residing for some time 
in New York, he tried all he could to make me 
enjoy the moment. Champagne was added to the 
beverages already on the table, and the whole night 
might have been spent in one continued scene of 
enjoyment. To me it was a true feast for the 
mind ; but I revelled in it to the heart’s content. 
But natare’s claims were strong upon me. I was 
obliged to explain how worn out I was, in order, 
at last, to excuse my apparent listlessness, as it 
drew on towards midnight ; and I had to decline 
the invitation to accept more of the hospitality. I 
carefully put away the letters given to me for their 
friends in America, and promised to send them by 
the earliest opportunity. We had not told them 
we were returning, but they thought we should 
have a better chance to forward despatches home 
than they would at Melville Island. If I had ever 
before doubted the daring and enterprise of the 
Americans, what I saw and heard on board of the 
Advance would have removed such doubt; but 
these peculiar features in the children of the Stars 
and Stripes were always apparent to me, and 
admiringly acknowledged. I was given a brief 
history of their voyage to the present time, as also 
an outline of their future plans.” 


Delighted at the | 
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success the part of Caterina Bragadini, in Victor 
Hugo's Angelo, in which her sister has personated 
the principal character. The last time the two 
sisters performed together Mad'lle Rachel said, 
after they were leaving the stage after an enthusi- 
astic recall, ‘ My dear child, you have played like 
an angel ; I will recompense you; let us go and 
sup at your honse.’ ‘ At house!’ exclaimed 
the young actress, greatly surprised,‘ you mean at 





and even umbrellas. When the harvest was ga- 
thered and the booty had been heaped up on the 
stage, the brigands allowed the curtain to fall, and 
quietly withdrew, carrying all with them. The 
money thus obtained amounted to 7,000 Roman 
piastres, or about £1,600, and the bijoux, objects 
of art, &c., to double that sum. The next day 
ao Austrian detachment set out in pursuit of the 








band, which probably had dispersed by that time | 





[March 15. 


beggar,”—a name which stuck to him during his 
residence in that country, and whieh is still remem- 
_bered in song and story among gentle and simple in 
that country. Respecting a Limerick banker, re- 
_markable for his talent in driving a hard bargain, 
| who had an iron leg : “ Depend upon it,” remarked 


| Curran to a friend, “depend upon it his leg is 
the softest part about him.” 


Conunprums.—In Miss Sinelair’s new novel of 








my father’s!’ ‘No, no! at your residence Isay " | in the mountains or passed the Tuscan frontier. i Lord and Mary Harcourt,” an inveterate conun- 
answered Mad'lle Rachel ; » what, are you embar- | Their number is supposed to have been about three | drum maker has his own way with the following: 


rassed! Well, here’s the key! Shortly after the 
two sisters arrived in Mad'lle Rachel's carriage in 
a pretty house in the Rue Mogadore, close to the 
charming hotel which the great tragedian occu- 
pies in the Rue Trudon. Mad’lle Rebecca fancied 
that she was in a dream, or playing a part in some 
fantastic comedy. ‘They ascended to the second 


floor, and Mad’lle Rachel then said, ‘ Now open!’ | 


At the same moment the door was opened, and a 
venerable looking female servant appeared with a 
light. ‘ What, is that you, Marguerite?’ said the 
youug actress, glad to see an old friend. ‘ Now 
enter!’ cried Mad’lie Rachel, ‘ and all is yours! 
Mad'lle Rebecca, almost stupified, entered, and 
found an ante-room, dining-room, drawing, bed, 
and dressing-rooms, furnished in the most eiegant 
style, and decorated with exquisite taste. On re- 
turning to the dining-room a nice supper was seen 
smoking on the table, and Mad’lle Rachel said, 
‘ The drawers are full of household linen, in the 
dressing-room you will find every article of linen 
and dress you can possibly require, one cellar is 
stocked with wood, another with wine, and the rent 
is puid a year inadvance! Now let us sup, and do 
the honors.’ ” 

A cool exploit, worthy of the best chapters of 
Mr. James arid the Middle Ages, came off lately 
in asmall Italian town. The story is told by the 
correspondent of a London daily newspaper :— 
“ On the 25th of this month (January), the thea- 
trical corps of Forlini-Popoli was playing the 
Death of Cesar. By eight in the evening, the 
hour when the theatres open in Italy, all move- 
ment has disappeared from the streets, windows 
are closed, and the inhabitants have retired to 
their homes, the coffee-houses, or theatres. This 
absence of activity in the streets, which every one 
remarks at Rome, is still more complete in small 
towns. The first act of the piece had terminated, 
and the curtain had just fallen, when suddenly it 
rose and disclosed—instead of the actors, who had 
disappeared—ten brigands of the band del Passa- 
tore, who, armed with muskets and carbines, level- 
led them so as to command the entire range of the 
pit and boxes. At the same moment, another 
party, consisting of thirty brigands, made their ap- 
pearance on the floor of the house, the issues of 
which were guarded, and, armed with sabres and 
pistols, menaced the spectators. A moment of 
stupor, during which no one dared move, elapsed, 
when the chief of the brigands advanced to the 
foot-lights, and, exhibiting the keys of the two 
gates of the town, said: ‘ Gentlemen, you see by 
these that you are entirely in our power: any re- 
sistance on your part would lead to disasters which 
I should be the first to deplore, but which it de- 
pends on you to avert. Listen, then, to what | 
have to say. I am about to call out the names of 
several among you: as I pronounce a name let 
him who bears it step forth from his box and repair 
to his house, in company with one or two of my 


friends, who will assist him to bring hither all his | 


hoards, and that without defrauding us of a pa- 
petto.’ This said, the orator displayed a paper, 
and commenced reading the fatal roll. Submis- 
sion was inevitable. A dozen carbineers formed 
the sole police of Forlini-Popoli. Six of these 
were in the theatre, and had been gagged by the bri- 
gands. The six others, surprised in their guard-house, 
had ventured a vain resistance. The burgomas- 
ter was the first victim. Some time was of course 
required for this operation, which did not terminate 
before a quarter to twelve. With a view, how- 
ever, to shorten the agony of the pit and Loxes, 
two brigands went from spectator to spectator, 
collecting hatfuls of watches, purses, chains, rings, 


or four hundred.’’ 


VARIETIES. 
FOR THE LITERARY WORLD, FROM THE NOTE BOOK 


OF AN AMATEUR. 
| 








[From Leigh Hunt's Journal.) 
THE SILENT TEACHER OF HUMILITY. 
From the German of Pratzel. 
| As evening clothed the world again in shadows, 
, A sultan walked with proud and stately pace, 
| And midst his groves of palm, and vines, and aloes, 
Looked suddenly a dervish in the face ; 
Who calmly sat, in earnest contemplation 
| And lost in thought, upon the mossy ground: 
It seemed to be his only occupation 
To turn a human skull around and round. 
The sultan at this meeting was surprised, 
And coldly asked, with an expressive mien, 
As if the humble thinker he despised, 
What in the empty bone was to be seen? 
«T found, my liege, when day was scarcely break- 


| 
| 


ing, 
Replied the priest, “ the skull you here behold, 
But howsoe’er my brains I’ve since been raking, 
Cannot succeed its problem to unfold. 
What, spite of all my thoughts and calculation, 
I cannot fathom, sire, is simply this : 
Did a proud sultan own this decoration, 
Or a poor dervish only call it his ?”—Sincero. 


Tue Wir or Curran.—Mr. Phillips's first intro- 
duction to Curran was made the occasion of a 
mystification, or practical joke, in which Irish wits 
have excelled since the time of Dean Swift, who 
was wont (vide his letters to Stella) to call these 
jocose tricks “a sell,” from selling a bargain. The 
young “ counsellor,” Mr. Phillips—all barristers 
are counsellors in Ireland—went brimful of expec- 
tation to hear the “ old man eloquent” over the 
bottle—his source of highest inspiration. There 
was a good dinner, but no joking ; this, however, 
Mr. Phillips found no fault with. After the dinner 
was over Curran said, “ Mr. Phillips, you see the 
table is cleared, but there are no preparations for a 
symposium ; it all depends on you. My friends 
here generally prefer a walk after dinner. It isa 
sweet evening ; but if you wish for wine, say so 
without ceremony.” Of course Mr. P. would not 
“ wish for wine” under the circumstances, and the 
party rose from the table—Mr. P. dreadfully dis- 
appointed, and wishing for anything except the 
“ sweet evening.” “The walk,” however, was 
only to the drawing-room, where Curran was wont 
|to take his dessert and his wine; and the laugh 
_ was against Mr. Phillips for the remainder of the 
jevening. He comforted himself, however,in the 
| recollection that it formed an era in his life. From 
that day until the day of Curran’s death, Mr. P. 
| was “ his intimate and associate.” The social wit 
of the Irish orator was not less apposite than his 
forensic wit. To Lundy Foot, the tebacconist, 
who asked him for a motto for his carriage, he 
gave the words Quid Rides. Cross-examining a 
witness as to his master’s age, the saucy servant 
inquired, “‘ Do you think I know his age as he does 
a horse’s, by the mark of mouth?” “ You were 
| right not to try it, friend,” replied Curran, “ for you 
| know your master is a great bite” (a great rogue). 

A gentleman just called to the bar took up a pau- 
per cause ; it was remarked upon sarcastically. 
“The man is right,” said Curran; “a barber 
_ begins on a beggar, so that when he arrives at the 
| dignity, he may know how to shave a duchess.” 
| It was on this bon mot that Mr. O’Connell built the 
_bickname which he conferred upon Lord Stanley, 
| when he acted as Secretary for Ireland—* shave- 














| What did a blind man take at breakfast and re- 
| cover his sight ? 
| Ans. He took a cup and saw sir. 
| Why is your stepfather less expensive than your 
own father? 

| Ans. Because ce n'est que le premier Pa qui 
| coute. 

When is money damp? 

Ans. When money is dew in the morning, and 
mist at night. 

Why are there no horses in the Isle of Wight? 

Ans. Because the inhabitants prefer Cowes to 
Ryde. 

Why, asks the punster, am I like the Thames 
Tunnel ? 

Ans. Because I am the greatest bore in England. 











PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


Linpsay & Bvaxiston, Philadelphia, have nearly 
ready for publication :—Tuckerman’s Characteris- 
ties, second series, completing the work ; The Age 
of Sin, or Hints to Reviewers, a Satirical Poem, 
| by a literary man; The Golden Sands of Mexico 
| a cheap edition, beautifully illustrated by Croome - 
The Sabbatarian, or a History of the Seventh-day 
Baptists ; Weld’s Dictionary of Scriptural Quota- 
tions; The Physician’s Prescription Book ; 
| Craigie’s Pathological Anatomy. ‘They will also 
| SHORTLY Issue Chambers’s Papers for the People, 
| Vol. I. To be continued in monthly volumes. 
Messrs. Bangs Bro. & Co. have issued the Cata- 
| logue for their Trade Sale commencing on the 
24th inst. It is a bulky octavo, extending to 310 
pages, and contains most valuable contributions 
from all the leading publishers of the United 
States. 

The entire Waverley Copyrights, the property of 
the trustees of the late Robert Cadell, are to be 
sold in London, by Mr. Hodgson, on the 26th inst. 
The copyright of Waverley does not terminate tor 
upwards of five years, and the novels as a whole 
are protracted for a period of upwards of twenty 
years. The sale includes steel plates, &c., as 
published in the various editions, from 1829 to the 
present time. 

A new review, the Jrish Quarterly, is announc- 
ed from Dublin. Questions connected with the 
landed interest, Curran, Irish Art, &e., occupy the 
first number. 

The latest London publications are :—Ains- 
worth’s Historical Romances, cheap edition, vols. 
1 and 2, 1s. 6d. each; Anglican Friar: a Comic 
Legend by a Novice, 12mo., 3s. 6d. ; Colenso’s 
(Rev. W.) Plane Trigonometry, 12mo., 3s. 6d. ; 
Curtis (H.) The Beauties of the Rose, vol. 1, 4to. 
18s.; Dods (Rev. M.) on the Incarnation of the 
Eternal World, 3s. 6d.; Eneyc. Met. Reprint of 
Treatises, Ramsay’s Manual of Roman Antiqui- 
ties, 8s. 6d. ; Essays on Christian Union, Introduc- 
tion by D’Aubigné, 6s. ; Foy’s (F. W.) Early Lrish 
Church, 12mo., 2s. 6d.; Greene’s (M. A. E.) 
Lives of Princesses of England, vol. III., 10s 6d. ; 
Gilfillan’s First Gallery of Literary Portraits, 8vo., 
5s. ; Hemming’s (G. W.) Plane Trigonometry, 4s. 
6d. ; Leechman’s (J.) Logie, 3s. 6d. ; Mad. Dor- 
rington of the Dene, by W. Howitt, 3 vols. &vo., 
31s. 6d.; Pepys’s Diary, 5 vols. er. Svo., 30s. ; 
Pictorial Half Hours, vol. Ill., 4to., 3s. 6d. ; 
Richardson’s Studies of Ornamental Design, fol., 
£4 4s.; Saxon in Ireland (Travels), 9s. 6d. ; 
Schoedler and Medlock’s Book of Nature, Ist. div. 
Physic, &c., 5s.; Sherwood (Mrs.) The Two 
Knights, 18mo., 2s. 6d.; Smyth’s (Rev. C. B.) 
Christian Metaphysics, 8vo., 7s.; Young’s Lec- 

. Controversy, 3s. 





tures-on Prot. and R. C 
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Miss Sewell’s New Work. 
READINGS FOR EVERY DAY IN LENT. 





JUST PUBLISHED. New Edition of Gummere’s Astronomy. 


E. C. & J. BIDDLE, 


No. 6 Soorm Firrnu srreet, Pumaperrnia, 
Have just Published : 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


A FOURTH EDITION OF | 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON, READINGS FOR EVERY DAY IY LENT, 


IN TWO PARTS. | Compiied from the writings of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. by 


the author of © Amy Herbert,” “Gertrude.” © Child's 
The first containing « clear and comprehensive view of | First History of Rome,” &e. J6me., eloth, 75 cts, 
the theory, the second a vumber of problems. 

TO WHICH ARK ADDED Prerace.—The following pages have been compiled 
SOLAR, LUNAR, AND OTHER ASTRONOMICAL | Principally for the use of those persons who are not likely 
TABLES. | to he well wcquainted with the v: luminous works of 
By JOHN GUMMERE, A.M. | Bishop Taylor. ‘The sui jeets selected have been such as 
Revised and adapied to the preseut state of the Science, | °°" d likely to lead from Rey entauce ard Seif examina- 
By E OTIS KENDALL, A... tion to growth in Grace and ¢ hri-tian perfection. ‘The 
Professor of Mathemnties and Astronomy in the Central | S&nday meditations being of different kinds and converted 
High School of Philadelphia. i ith events in the lite of our blessed Lord, very little has 
The simple statement of the tuct that the work is nsed | oe yy a from the * Golden Grove” of the = Holy 
as # text-book in the U.S. Military Academy, at West | acer “Th —_ these works being geveraily weil 
Price 12} cents. Poiat, in Union Cotlege, Wesieyan University, the Uni- rectal" ant € endeavor to concentrate our thoughts apon 
versity of Pewnsylvanis. the Central High School of Phi- | pot hg : 4 suljret can scarcely at any time be made 
indeipbin. de . dec. : and that three editions. consisting of W'eut profit; avd it is humbly trusted that these whe 
four thousand five hundred copies in all. have been sold,| ™ Y *irive With prayer and ewrvest purpose of heart to tix 


THE INTERN ATION A L MAGAZIN E will by all be admitted to be very subst nun! evidence of in their ininds the ideas suggested for exch day during the 


For M:rch, comtains an unusual variety of the best Foreign | its inuinsic mert; bat the epinions appended are frou | coming season of Lent, will fied themselves at the close of 
Literature, and a c-reful survey of the movements of the | gentiemen whore qualiientio ay judge of Ms merits are | pare ee to tive os to the measures of that 
world at home and abrood. in Liter stare, Art, Science, so widely Known that the publishers are induced to add | helde ite ~0n aied on je eae: hook yoowew which be- 
Politics, &e. Among the authors quoted sre Bulwer, | their weight to the already firmly estiblished reputation On ia God" auras oe ys ow biewsed # thing it is 
domes, Goethe, Astor Bristed, Ro H Stoddard, Layard, | of the work : | to die In God's faver and t9 be chimed to onr grave with 


Alfred B Street, &c. ‘be aggregate of articles is over 100, : | the muric of « guod conseience.”— Bishop Taylor's Ser- 
and of engravings, 10. ‘Phe press has generally conceded From Professor pe 4 ome of mon on the Flesh and the Spirit. 


that it is thy b st single number of a magazine ever printed The undersigned having used the second edition of am erTy 


in the Unitea Suites. Gununere’s Astronomy 8 a text book in the University of D. A. & Co. Publish, by the same author, 
Volumes 1. and IL, now ready, bound in cloth gilt, price | Pennsylvania for several years, and the third edition fora | The Earl's Daughte 

$1 25 each, year when last connected with the University. hus hud a | cloth. 75 bree ve 

good opportunity to judge of its merite, and recommends it Margaret Percival: 2 vole: 10mo. Paper. $1; ¢l.. §1 50. 


stronely for its clear style and perspicuous arrangement. ‘ : : 
The Appendix to the third edition contains matter «f the yom nage ath cin beens: bn Aad ort. 


highest interest tw the practical astronomer as well as to | Ge le. i2mo. Paper, 50cents; cluth, 73 cents, 


the student. A. ere 
Late Prof. of Natural Philosophy Univ. of Pa. 
. ; 2 STANDARD EPISCOPAL WORKS, 
Published by D. APPLETON & Co., 200 Broadway. 


Messrs. E.C & J Biddie 
Extract froma Letter to the Author. 
Arnold's Rugby School Sermons. 12mo0. 50c. 
Anthon's Catechixm on the Homilies. I®mo. 6c. 


November 28, 1843. 
—— Early Catechi«m for Young Children. 6c. 


CHEAP EDITION OF 
GEORGE SAND'S CELEBRATED NOVEL. 
CONSUELO. 
By GEORGE SAND. 


A new transiati »n of this very pepul ir work, Four volumes 
complete ia one. Price 50 cents. 
“The present is universally admitted to be the master- 
piece of. one of the most remarkable of living novelists. "— 
Ailas. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 








Thackeray's New Story. 
THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE 
RHINE. 
With an Essay on “ The Thunderer’s Review.” 
By M. A. TITMARSH, 





A Tale. I2m0. Paper, 50 cents; 





JUST READY. 
The well known Sporti.g Scenes by Mr. Herbert, entitied, 


THE WARWICK WOODLANDS. 
By FRANK FORESTER. 
NEW EDITION, 
Elegantly Illustrated by the Author. 
Cloth, 75 cents ; peper, 50 cents. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
222 Breewiway, N. ¥ 
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New Work on Practical Surgery. 
BLANCHARD & LEA, 


Respecten Fawexp—In returning to you my thanks 
for the copy of your work, Lam happy in having it in my 
power to bear testimony w the favorable opinion which ; 
the late Ur. Bowdi ch entert:ined of the merits of the | A’ Kempis on the fmitation of Christ. 6m. 75c. 
forwer editions. When | first engaged in astronomical | Burnet’s History of the Reformation. Edited by Dr. Nares. 
computations some years ago, [ applied to the Doctor for | Cheap edition. Jvols, $2 50. 
some directions as. to the choice of suitabie practical | Burnet on the Thirty-nine Articles. Edited by Page. 
books. He was not without those European preferences | Best edition, &vo, $2 
so common to our scientific men, yet without hesitation be | Beaven’s Help to Catechising, Edited by Dr. Anthon Fe 
pronounced “ Gummere’s A-tronomy " the best book ob- | Bradiey’s Family and Parish Sermons. Compl. in 1 v. Sz. 

Cotter —The Romish Mass and Rubrics. Trans. 39. 


tainable for my purpose. Since tuen it bas been one of | 


PHILADELPHIA, my principal guide books, and one which | have always | Coit (Dr )—Puritinism Reviewed. I2mo. gi. 
Publish this day, trken # pleasure in recommending to those wishing to be- | Evans’ Rectory of Valenesd. 16mo. 50c. 
SKEY'S OPERATIVE SURGERY. come acquainted with the science, &c Faber on the Doctrine of Election. &vo. $1 75. 


OPERATIVE SURGERY. 
By FREDERICK C SKEY, F RS, &c. 


In one very handsome octive velume, with about one 
hundred Woodcuts. 


The otject of the nathor, in the preprration of this 
work, has been net merely te furnish the student with a 
guide to the actual processes of operstion, embracing the 
practical rules required ‘o justify an appeal to the knife. 
bat alse to present a mail embodying such principles as 
mizht render it a perm inent work of reference to the pric: 
titioner of operative surgery, who seeks to uphold the 
chor -cter of nis profession ns a science as well as an art. 
In its como-ition he has relied mainly on bis own expe- 
rience. arqured during mmmy years’ service at one of the 
largest of the London hospitals, and has rirely appesied 
to other authorities, except so fur ax personal intercourse 
and « generol acquiintance with the most eminent mem- 
bers of the surgical profession have induced him to quote 
their opiiena, 

“In conclusion, we must express our unqualified praise 
of the work #s a whole. ‘The high moral tone, the liberal 
views, and the seund information which pervede it 


throughout, refi. ct the bighest credit apon the talented au- | 


thor, We know of no one who has suceveded, whi'st 
supporting operative surgery in its proper rank, in promul- 
gating st the seme time sounder and more enlightened 
views upon that most inportant of all subjects, the princi- 
ple that she wid guide us ia having recourse to the knife.” 
Meaical Times. 





Just Ready. 
WILSON’S DISSECTOR ; 


Or, Practical and Surgical’ Anatomy. 


Edite! by P. B. Goddard. Second and iw American 
edition. In one large royal [2mo. volume, with 
Dinnerous [lostre tions. 


A NEW LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN. 
By Hepworth Dixon. In one roy. 12m. vol. 
COOPER ON DISLOCATIONS. 
Edited by J. C. Warren, M:D. Second Amer'can edition. 

m5 Ia one uciavo vol., wiih numerous Woudcuws. 


Respectfuily, your friend, | JOHN DOWNES. 
This work is for sale with 


C. M. SAXTON, 


121 Futron street, N. York. — 


m15 2t 


BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS, 
For the use of Students in Theology. 
IMPORTED BY 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 

2 Barciay street, Astor Hovse. 


BIBLIA HEBRAICA secundum editiones Jos. Athie, 

| Joan Lensden, Jo. Simonis atioramque imprimis EB. van 

der Hooght, &c., nddidit Aug. Hahn, avo. hf. bd., $3. 

Small edition, 12am, hf. bd.. $2. 

| BIB. HEB. cum Velgata interpretat. Latina, 2 vols. 

| Iamo., hf. bd, $3 50. 

| BIB. HEB, curavit arenmentique notationem et indices 
necnon clavem masorethicam, addidit C. G. G. Theile, 

Sve. hf bd., $3. 

| TESTAMLNTUM UTRUMQUE Novum Grece Vetus 

| Hebraice, edid ©, Tischeudort et G. Theile, vo. hf. bd., 

4 


St 50. 

NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACE recens. C. Tischen- 

| dorf, 8vo. bt. bal, $1 85. 

| NOV. TEST. GRA, apparatum criticum multis modis 

| auctum et correct apposuit commentat.  lragogicam 

| premis-itC. Ticchendorf. 8vo. ht bd,. $2 6. 

| NOV. TEST. GRAC, recensutt brevem apporatum criti- 

! com prenissit C. Sixchendorf, 12mo. hf. bd., $2. 

| VETUS TESTAMENTUM GRACE jaxts LXX. inter- 
pretes. Ed © ‘Pischendorf, 2 vols. &vo, bf, bd.. $4 50. 

NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACE recens. J. A. H. 
Tittuannus, 16me. in paper, 37 cents. 

NOV. TEST. GRAEC. lection. varietat notavit A. Hahn, 
120, hf. bd.. $150. 

NOV. TEST. GRACC. ex recensione A. Hahn, !6mo. half 
bd.. 75 cents. 

Nov. TEST. GRAC. C, Lachmanni, 12mo. hf. hd, $1 12. 

NOV. TEST. GRAC. Vulgate edit. ed F. F. Fleck, 18mo. 
hf. bd., 75 cents. : 

VETUS TESTAMENTUM GRC. ed. exemplar vatic. 
uccurstis# expres-um cura et studio L. Van Ess. 8vo. 


f. bd, $3 
DIE HEILIGE &CHRIFT DES ALT. u. Treuen Test. 
ihersetzt von Dr. W. M. L. De Wete, 3 vols. in 1, 8vo. 
hf. bd., $4. m5 2115&29 











Four Gospels (A Practical Family Commentary on the).— 
Edited by br. Tyng. Ulustrated with 12 steel engrav- 
inge = vo, cloth, $2. 

Grestey’s Portrait of an English Churchman. 50c. 

Treatise on Prevehing. I12mo. $1 25. 

Hook.—The Cross of Christ: Meditat.on Our Saviour 59, 

Hooker's Complete Works, Edited by Keble. 2 v. $4 50. 

ives (Bishop).—Sermons l6mo. Se. 

Jarvis’s Keply to Milnor’s End of Coniroversy. 12mo. 75c. 

Keble’s Chiistian Year Handsomely printed. I6mo. 75c. 

Kip’s Kurly Co. flicts of Christianity, Imo. 75 cts. 

Layman’s (A) Letter to a Lord Bishup, on Sacerdotal 
Powers 12m. paper, 25 cts. 

Lyra Apostolica. 18mo0. 50 ets. 

M aon on Notes on Episcopacy. Edited by Wainwright. 

2mo. $i. 

Manning on the Unity of the Church. 16mo. 75 cts, 

Maurice on the Kingdom of Christ. Svo. $2 50. 

Magee on Atonement and Sact fice. 1 vols, Sve. $5. 

Newm. n’s Sermons on Subjects of the Day. Iino. $1. 

Essay on Christian Doctrine, 8vo. paper cover, 

50 cts.; cloth. 75 cts. 

Ogilby's Lectures on the Church, 16mo, 50 cts. 
—— on Lay Biptism. I2mo. 50 cts. 
Poget’s Tales of the Village. 3 vols. l6mo. $1 25. 
Penrson on the Creed. Edited by Dotson. Best edition, 
Bvo S2 
*Pasiter (The) ; or, Psalms of David, pointed for Chanting. 
eng hs Dr. Muhlenberg. 12mo. sheep, 50 cts.; half 
cloth, 38 cts, 

South«rd.—The Mystery of Godliness, 8vo. 75 cts. 

Spencer's Christian Insteacted. 16mo. $1 

Sherlock's Practical Christian. 16:00. 75 cts. 

Spincke’s Manual of Private Devotion. I6u0 75 ets. 

Sutton’s Pisce Vivere, Learn to Live. Imo 75 cts. 

Swart's Letters to my Godchild. 32mo. gilt edges, 38 cts. 

Trench’s Notes onthe Parables. 8vo. $1 75. 

Notes on the Miracles of our Lord. 8vo. $1 75. 

‘Vaylor’s Holy Living and Dying. 12mo. $1. 

Episcopacy Asserted and Maintained. 16mo. 75 




















cents. 
Wilberforce’s Manual for Communicants, 32mo. [lumi- 
nated ‘Title, cloth, gift edges, 38 cts. 
Wilson's Lectures on Colossians. 12mo. 75 cts. 
Sacra Privata. I2mo. 75 ete. 


Whiston’s Constitution of the Holy Apostles, including 
theOanons ‘Translated by Dr. Chase. &vo. $2 5H. 

Wyatt's Christian Altar. New euitiun, 32uv. cloth. e 
edges, 33 cts. mist 
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Books Recently Published 


BY 


WILLIAM MINIFIE & CO., 
BALTIMORE. 


tty 


A UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 
OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


Reduced to the Standards of the United States of 
America, 


By J. W. ALEXANDER, Esq. 
Super royal 8vo, Cloth, $1 50; half turkey, $1 75. 


[From the Washington Union.) 

“This work, the result of extrnordinary research and 
lubor, is very approprintely dedicated to Professor Bache, 
the Superintendent of Weights and Measures of the United 
States 

“To men of business it must be of great practical value, 
whilst the scholar may fiod in its pages much to aid him 
in bis historical and etymological investigations. Exch 
weight or measure, with its locality, character, and value, 
is arranged in parallel columns, with i.s decimal relations 
to our own standard, and the slightest glance will there- 
fure show its value within « fraction. ‘To give an idea of 
the vast lsbor required ia the formation of these tables, 1 
is only requisite to mention that about six thousand weights 
and measures are therein considered. ‘The work & ncludes 
with the system of weights and measures in the principal 
countries of the world.” 


GEOLOGY 
AND INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF 
CALIFORNIA, 


Illustrated with Twelve Maps and Sections, 


Showing the Topography and Geological Formations of 
the country from the Poeific, through the Gold Regions, to 
the Sierra Nevada. 

By PHILIP T. TYSON, Esa. 

Cloth, $1 00. 


A work containing more reli«ble information on this in- 
teresting country than any hitherto published. 





TEXT-BOOK 


MECHANICAL DRAWING FOR 
SELF- INSTRUCTION. 


Illustrated with Fifty-six Steel Plates. 
Super royal 8vo. full —— style, or half Turkey, 


By WM. MINIFIE, 


Architect and Teacher of Drawing in the Central High 
School of Baltimure. 


Second Edition, much improved. 


[From the Richmond Daily Whig.| 

“ We regard it asa book evincing great thoroughness 
in the subject on which it treats; one which must supply 
a deficience which hee long been feli, and one whieh 
must prove an invaluable assistant, either to the theoreti- 
cal teacher or the practices! artisan. It ix a book also for 
self-instruction. The drawings are very numerous, and 
the plates xdmirably executed.” 


[From the New York Scientific American. } 
“It is the best work on drawing we have ever seen ; 
no young mechanic should be without it.” 
[ From the American Kailroad Journal } 


“ It has received universal commendation from the press, 
and we believe it fully merits all that has been said in its 
praise,’ 





MINIFIE’S 
GEOMETRICAL DRAWING, 


Abridged from the Octavo Edition. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Medium 12mo. Illustrated with 48 Stee! Plates, full sheep 
Price $1 25. 
This book has been introduced in manv of the schools 
and colleges in New England, New York and other 
States. 115 8t 
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Mark H. Newman & Co., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
199 BROADWAY, 
New Work, 
Invite the attention of Teachers, Students, and 
the Trade, to the following 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


AND 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 


Woodbury's New Method 


LEARNING THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, 
Embracing both the 


Analytic and Synthetic Modes 
of Instruction ; 


Being a PLAIN and PRACTICAL way of acquiring the 
art of 


READING, SPEAKING, AND COMPOSING 
GERMAN. 


Second Edition. 


HIGHLY 





1 vol. 12mo., 500 pages. 
“ Undoubtedly the best work of the kind ever issued.” 





Spencer's English Grammar, 
ON SYNTHETICAL PRINCIPLES. 
Illustrated by 
Exercises for Grammatical Analysis ; 
With Numerous Examples of False Syntax, 
Adapted to ali Classes of Learners. 


BY GEORGE SPENCER, A.M., 
Late Principal of Utica Academy. 





Smith’s Natural Philosophy, 


For the Use of 
SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, 
Illustrated by 
Numerous Examples and Appropriate 
Diagrams. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 


MacGregor’s Book Keeping, 
BY SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, 
ON A NEW PLAN, 


CONTAINING 


General Book-Keeping for the Use of Farmers, 
Mechanics, Professional Men and Non- Mer- 
cantile Persons, Retailers’ Book-Keeping, 
and Merchants’ Book- Keeping. 
WITH AN APPENDIX 
Of Directions, Definitions, and Practical Forms, 
FOR THE USE OF 


Seminaries and Self-Instructors, 


BY P. MACGREGOR, 
08 3t Accountant and Attorney-at Law. 








[March 15. 


WM. H. MOORE & Cu, 
CINCINNATI, 
Have just ready a SECOND EDITION of 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE CREATOR; 


THE ASTEROLEPIS OF STROMNESS. 
BY HUGH MILLER. 
With Fifty-eight finely executed Mlustrations. 
From the third London Edition, 


With a Sketch of the Author’s Life, and estimate of his 
Writings. 


By Sir Davin Brewstxr, Bart., LL.D. F.RS. 
Price $1 00. 


“ With the exception of Burns, the uneducated genius 
which hus done honor to Scouand, during the last cen- 
tury, has never displiyed that ments! refinement, classi- 
cal taste, and intellectus! energe which mark al! the 
writings of our author.”"—WNorth British Review. 


“ The battle ground of faith is not now among priestly 
councils and parchiments. Nature ts the open »rena upon 
which many « shurp contest is geing on between mate- 
rialism and religion. Mr. Miller hunts among fossil fishes 
of Stromness, as religiously as any pious pilgrim in search 
of sacred relies among the rome of holy temples. He 
hits very hard in his assault upon the theory of the 
* Vestiges of Crention. tis book is one of the note- 
worthy achievements of the science of our dvy. It is 
very interesting, as well as learned and wise.’’"—Chris- 
tian Enquirer. 

Dr. Buckland. at a meeting of the British Association, 
said he would give his left hand to possess such powers 
of description as this man. 


“A remarkable man, who will infallibly be well 
known." —/eigh Hunt's Journal. 


“ His style reminds one of Irving, or Irving's master, 
Goldsmith.”’—Spectator. 


—IN PRESS— 
CLARK’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
f22 uf 


THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE 
RHINE. 


The Weekly New Yorker. 


WM. FAIRMAN & CHAS. D. STUART, 
EDITORS. 


PUBLISHED AT 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN ADVANCE, 
At the Office of the Daily New Yorker, 
100 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


Contains complete the First Edition, in this country, of this 
last and most popular of 


THACKERAY’S 
Inimitable Sketches of Society. 


THE WEEKLY NEW YORKER 
1s 


THE BEST FAMILY PAPER IN 


THE UNION. 
Address 








WILLIAM FAIRMAN, 
100 Nassau street. 

THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS. 


Lessing's great Historical Picture of the 
“MARTYRDOM OF HUSS,.” 


has been added to the collection of Paintings by artists of 
the above school. 


ml tf 








Admission 25 cents; Season tickets, $! ; and descriptive 
jos 


catalogues, 18} cents. 






















No, 215] 
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PROPOSALS 
FOR 
PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION A NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 
OF THE 


SPEECHES, FORENSIC ARGUMENTS, AND DIPLOMATIC PAPERS 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Ir is now twenty years since 4 portion of the speeches of Mr. WessteR was given to the public in a collected 
form, but without any considerable editorial prenxration or proper regurd to arrangement. Making an important part 
of the political, juridical, and diplomatic history of the country, a8 these works unquestionably do, it has for some 
time been a subject of complaint with the public, that a complete edition of all the writings of Mr. Wesster, which 
he should deem proper to fori part of such » collection, hxs not been brought out, with notes and ijustrations, made 
necessary by the lapse of time and changes in public affairs. 

Ithas been for some time known to Mr. Wesster's friends, that in the leisure from more pressing pursuits he had 
written notes to several of these speeches, and tht others had been prepared by other hands, and we are now happy 
to announce that they have obtained his consent that such ao edition of his works as the puvlic hasiong desired to 
possess should be given to it. 

Of the nature and value of these works it ls not necessary for the publishers to speak ;—both are well known and 
a inted, as well in Europe asin America. It is proposed to print the contents of the volumes in the following 
order, arranged by the Editor :— 


1. Notice of Mr. Wessrer’s Life and Works, by Epwarp Everett. 
2. Speeches and Discussions in Congress. 

3. Orations and Addresses on various public occasions. 

4. Legal Arguments,—Essays. 

5. Diplomatic Papers. 





The work will be comprised in six volumes, of about five hundred pages each, printed in the best manner, and 
bound in cloth. A finely engraved head of Mr. Weesrer will be given in the first volume, and his autograph will 
accompany every subscriber's copy. ‘The price will be $2 00 a volume, payable on delivery. 


Two hundred copies will be printed on large paper. and having the autograph, at 83 00 a volume. 
The work will be put to press at once, and the publishers hope to deliver it complete early in the ensuing autumn. 


LITTLE AND BROWN, 


112 Washington street, Boston. 


TICKNOR, REED, & FIELDS’S 
LIST OF BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 


£15 eow4t 














1. THE BIOGRAPHY OF WORDSWORTH. 


By his Nephew, Rev. Curisropsexr Worpsworrn, D.D. Edited by Professor Henry Reed. 


2. THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. 


By Natuanie, HawrnHorne. 


3. TWICE TOLD TALES. 


A New Edition, with Introductory Chapter Additional. By Natuanie, HawrTnorne. 


4. ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


A New and Enlarged Edition. By Epwin P. Wairr.e. 


5. GOETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER. 


Translated by CarLyte, 


6. THE CAESARS, BY DE QUINCEY. 
7. THE NOONING. 


By James Russett Lowe... 


8. HENRY T. TUCKERMAN’S POEMS. 
9. WARRENIANA. 


With Notes Critical and Explanatory. By the Editor of » Quarterly Review. In vol. 16mo. Uniform with 
“ The Rejected Addresses.” 


10. MEMOIR OF THE BUCKMINSTERS, 


Father and Son By Mrs. Lee. New Edition. 


11—BARRY CORNWALL’S ENGLISH SONGS, &c. 


(8 uf A new and enlarged edition. 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM 


Has now ready, 


DSalander and the Dragun: 


A ROMANCE OF THE HARTZ PRISON. 


BY REV. F. W. SHELTON, M.A. 
With Illustrations from Original Designs. 
ifr 1 Vol. large 18mo. Price 50 cents. 

















Valuable Scientific Works 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
99 Washington Street, Boston. 


Year-Book of Facts for 1851. 


ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC 
DISCOVERY: 


OR, YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS IN 
SCIENCE AND ART. 
Exhibiting the most Important Discoveries and Improve- 
ments in 
Mechanics and Useful Arts, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, 
covngy. Botany, Mineraloyy, Geolo- 
gy, Geography, Antiquities, &c. 
TOGETHER WITH A LIST OF 


Recent Scientific Publications; a Classified List of Pa- 
tents; Obituaries of Eminent Scientific Men; an Index 
of important Papers in Scientific Journals, Reports, &c. 


Edited by Davy A. WE Ls, A.M., 
Of the Lawrence Scientific School, Cambridge, 
AND GeorceE Buss, Jr. 
Price in cloth, $1 25; paper covers, $1. 


The second volume of this popular work for 1851 is just 
publi-hed in a handsome duodecimo form, 448 pages, with 
a fine engraved likeness of Prof. Silliman. Those remit- 
ting one dollar will be entitled to a copy of the work, in 
paper, per mail, without expense. 


THE OLD RED SANDSTONE; 
Or, NEW WALKS IN AN OLD FIELD. 


By Hue Mrer. 
From the Fourth London Edition. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


“This admirable work evinces talent of the highest 
order, a deep and healthful moral feeling. a perfect com- 
mand of thé finest language, and a beautitul union of phi- 
losophy and poetry. No geologist can peruse this volume 
without instruction and delight."’—[Silliman’s American 
Journal of Science. 





——— 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE CREATOR; 


Or, THE ASTEROLEPIS OF 
STROMNESS. 


By Hvuecn Miter. 
With many Illastrations. From the third London edition. 
With a Memoir of the Author, by Louis Agassiz. 


PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY. 


NEW REVISED EDITION. 





Touching the Structure, Development, Distri- 
bution, and Natural Arrangement of the 
Races of Animals, living and extinct. 


With numerous Illustrations. 
For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
PART 1.—COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY. 


; By L. Acasstz & A. A. Goutp. 





THE POETRY OF SCIENCE; 
Or, STUDIES OF THE PHYSICAL 
PHENOMENA OF NATURE. 
By Rosert Hunt, 
Author of * Panthea,”’ ‘‘ Researches on Light,” etc. 


THE EARTH AND MAN; 


Lectures on Comparative Physical Geography, in its 
Relation to the History of Mankind. 


By Arnotp Guyot, 
Professor of Phys. Geography and History, Neuchatel. 


Translated from the French by Prof. C. C. Feurox, with 
m84t = Ulustrations. New revised edition. 
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WORKS NOW IN PRESS, 
AND WILL BE SHORTLY PUBLISHED BY 


B. B. MUSSEY & CO., BOSTON. 


THE RANGERS; 
THE TORY’S DAUGHTER. 
A TALE, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY OF VERMONT, AND 
THE NORTHERN CAMPAIGN OF 1777. 


OR, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GREEN MOUNTAIN Boys.” 





In one duodecimo volume of about four hundred pages. 
This is thought to be the most ippatannls of Mr, tenn “on's works. 


THE THEORY OF HUMAN PROGRESSION, 
NATURAL PROBABILITY “OF A REIGN OF JUSTICE. 


“ The charm that exercises the most powerful influence on the mind is derived less from a knowledge of that 
which is than trom a perception of that which will be, even though the latter be nothing more than a new cundition 
of a known existence.’ —Humbeldt's Cosmos. 

One volume 8vo., 550 pages. 


From the London Edition, 


aA eee 


THE TRADITIONAL HISTORY, 
AND CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES OF THE OJIBWAY 
By G. COPWAY, or Kaun-ce-ca-can-Bown, 
Chief of the Ojibway Nation. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DARLEY. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


THE JENNY LIND GLEE BOOK: 


CONSISTING OF THE MOST POPULAR SONGS SUNG BY 
MAD'LLLE JENNY LIND; 
ARRANGED FOR 


Treble, Alto, Tenor, and Dass Voices; also Madrigals, Glees, Catehes, Rounds, 
Quartetis, &e. 
SELECTED FROM DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS. 
By DAVID PAINE. ml15 


-'TWEN TIE TH 


CINCINNATI TRADE SALE, 
BOOKS, 


STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
BOOK BINDERS’ STOCK, STATIONERY, 


TO COMMENCE ON 
TUESDAY, APRIL 15th, 1851. 


NATION. 











&c., 





The andersigned respectfully solicit consignments of Books, Stereotype Plates, Bookbinders’ Stock, Stationery. 
&c., to be sold according to 


FORMER RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


The Catalogue will be put to press on the 10th day of March, and invoices should be received a few days previous 
to thst time. 


:; a at the East wil! confer a favor by forwarding their goods early, so that they may be arranged pre- 
vious to the Sale 


> Liberal advances made on receipt of goods when required. 


HAYDEN & HUBBARD, 


Trade Sale Rooms, South East corner of Fifth aud Walnut Streets, Up Stairs. 


SH” Refer to the Clacinnati Book Trade. 


Cincinnati, Feb. i, 185). (32 8 


} 
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PRACTICAL SERIES. 


NEARLY READY, 

THE AMERICAN MILLER AND MILL- 
WRIGHT'S ASSISTANT. 

BY WILLIAM CARTER HUGHES, 


filustrated by numerous cuts of Machinery, &c. In one 
volume, 12imo. 





THE TURNER’S COMPANION: 


Containing Instructions in Concentric, Eltiptic and Eecen- 
tric Turning. Also, varions Pinter of Chucks, ‘Tools, and 
lustruments ; and Directions for u-irg the Eecentric Cut- 
ter, Drill, Vertical Cutter, and Cireular Rest. With Pat- 
terns, and Instructions tor working them, 





Recently Published : 


THE PAINTER, GILDER, AND VARNISH- 
ER'S COMPANION ; 


Containing Rules and Regula‘ions in everything relating to 
the Art of Painting. Varnishing, and Glass Staining. 
One volume, 120. 


“ Giver the most ample directions and minute recipes.” 
N Y. Com. 








THE DYER AND COLOR-MAKER’S 
COMPANION. 


In one volume, I2mo. 





THE BUILDER’S COMPANION. 
Ilnstrated by over Seventy woodcuts. In one vol. 12mo 





THE CABINET MAKER AND UPHOL- 
STERER’S COMPANION. 
Illustrated. {fn one vol. 12mo. 





As speedy as possible, will be published, 
THE BREWER’S COMPANION. 





THE FARMER AND CARRIER’S COM.- 
PANION, 





Nearly Ready, 
THE FRUIT, FLOWER, AND KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 
BY PATRICK NEILL, LL.D., 


Thoroughly revieed ond adapted to the elim ste and prac- 
tice of is United States, by an American editor. 


Tn the Fruit Department, the »d-litions of the American 
veditor will be found particularly full 





Recently Published : 
MISS LESLIE’S COMPLETE COOKERY. 
Thirty-eighth edition, thoroughly revised. 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD 
(Suceessor'to EL. Carey), 
Pustisner, PHILADELPHIA. 


Just Published. 


NEWMAN'S 
FIRST BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


INCLUDING 
ANATOMY AND THE LAWS OF UYGIENE. 
Iitustrated by numerous Engravinzs. 
By JOHN B. NEWMAN, M_D., 


President of Harrodsburg Female Academy, 
Harrodsburg. Ky. 


CADY & BURGESS, 


mis tt 








: 60 Jobo street. 
New York, March 10, 1851. mlStf 








No. 215] 
Just Published, 


“ PARNASSUS IN rome dc. 


A SATIRE, 
By MOTLEY MANNERS, Esa. 
Ine. cloth. 75 cents; cloth gilt, $i. 
AUDRIANCE, SHERMAN & CO, 


m8 2t 2 Asror House, Broapway. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


METALLIC PENS FOR ALL 
WRITERS!! 


Manufacturer's Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these well known Pens, suitable 
for every de-cription of writing, may always be found 
* and which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. 














MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 


Practices of errtain Pretended Manufactur- 
ers 0: Stee: Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as uis Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 


OBSERVE! 

All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S PENS 
havea Fuc simile of his signatere on the reverse side. 

» one others xre genuine, and the Public is advised fur- 
ther, thst in all cases where his Numbers, and the phrase- 
ology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties (with es- 
pecial reference to his No, 33), Tue Pens are noT made 
by him, though asserted su to be. 


HENRY OWEN, 


fi5ef AcrEnt. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION 
SHAKSPEARE. 


LATELY PUBLISHED 
BY HOGAN AND THOMPSON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
THE DRAMATIC WORKS 


or 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 
WITH A LIFE OF THE POET, 
And Notes Original and Selected ; together with 
a Copious Glossary. 
In four handsome Octive Volumes, printed on large Type 
and <uperior Paper. 

The Publishers believe they can recommend this edition 
of Shuk«peare as the best one forthe Library und general 
readiag thethus yet been issued, ft is but a few months 
since the first copier were put into the market, and the 
editiva bas met with general tivor and an inereusing de- 
mand. Previous editions have been miurred by the 
doubling of a grest many of the lines, thereby injuring 
the beauty of the poge and the pleasure of reading. Io 
the preset one this does not cocar in a single instance 
throughout the work ; yet the type is #0 'arge and clear as 
to satisty the reader of every class aod age 

For Sale by Booksellers geverally, in the fullowing 
Styles of Binding :— 

Neat Muslin, stamped. 
Handsome Library Sheep. 
Hiif Tarkey Moraeco, backs and corners. 

‘a Tarkag, super, juli gilt, gilt edges. 
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A NEW SCIENTIFIC WORK. 
JUST HEADY, 
OVERMAN’S PRACTICAL MINERALOGY, 
ASSAYING, AND MINING. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON 
Will publish to-morrow, 


PRACTICAL MINERALOGY, ASSAY- 
ING, AND MINING. 


With a Description of the Useful Minerals, and Instrne- 
tiuns for Asaiying und Mining according tw the simplest 
, methods. 

By FREDERICK OVERMAN, Mining Fngireer: 


Author of * Manufacture of tron,” and other works of ap 
ptied science. 1 vol. 12mo. 





[Eztract from the Preface.] 


“The United Stites bounds in valunble minerals 
strewed all over the surface of the country and imbedded 
in its soil. These minerals, particularly those most useful 
in the arts. are but little Knewn, and those who become 
possessed of them are usually most ignorant of their worth. 
The object of this volume is t piace befure the public the 
characteristics and uses of mirerals. in a popular style. 
avoiding, as far as possible. the ase of scientific aud tech- 
nical terms. The subject is divided into three parts :— 
MINERALOGY, or a Description of the Appearance of 
Minerals, with the localities in which they may or have 
been found; ASSAYING, or av Lovestigation of the Vaiue 
of Minerals, by means which are within the reach of 
every one; und PRACTICAL MINING, in its simplest 
forms.” 


en eee 


Also, Recently Published :— 


Morfit’s Chemical and Pharmaceutical Manipulations,with 
Four Handred and Twenty-three L!lustrations, 


A MANUAL OF THE MECHANICAL AND CHEMI- 
CU-MECHANICAL OPERATIONS OF 
THE LABORATORY, 
Being a complete description of the most approved Appa 
ratus, with in-tracti ns sto their Application and Manage- 


ment, beth in the Manufacturing Process and in the more 
exnet details of An Iysix and accurate research. B 


auther of “ Applied Chemi-try,” &c.&e A sisted by 


| 








ALEXANDER MUCKLE, Chemic:! Assistantin Profes- | 
|} hed Eghty Perceptions of Thirty six Deceased Persons 


sor Bouth’s Laboratory. In one volume, octavo. 





CHEMIC \L ANALYSIS, QUALITATIVE AND 
QUANTITATIVE, 
By HENRY M. NOAD, Leetorer on Chemistry at St 
George's Hospital, éc., &ce. With nomerous additions by 
Campbell Morfit, Practical and Analytical Chemist, &c., 
&c. With Illustrations. In one vol, 





THE DRUGGIST’S GENERAL RECEIPT BOOK. 


By HENRY BEASLEY Containing numerous R: cipes 
for Patent and Proprietary Medicines. Druggiats’ Nostrains. 
&c., Facti*ious Mineral Waters, and Powders for prepsing 
them. Also, numerous Recipes for Perfumery, Coemetics, 
Beverages, Dietetic Articles, and Condiment>; Trade Che 
micals, Miscellaneous Compounds used in the Arts, Do- 
mestic Economy, &c., &c., with many other a-eful Tables 
and Memoranda. Also, a copions Veterinary Formula and 
Materia Medica, &c. 





THE COMPLETE PRACTICAL RECEIPT BOOK 


For the Menufacturer. Tradesman, Agriculturist, &e., &e , 
comprising THREE THOUSAND KECEIPTS in all the 
Useful and Domestic Arts, 


Price, in paper, only 50 cents ; in cloth, 75 cents. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON. Publishers, 


mi5 tf Philadelpnia. 





( GOHN W.ORR) 


Engraver: Wood, 


° 
oe 


The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 


in all its branches. at his old place, 75 Nassav Srreer. 
where, with his long experience and superior advantages, 
he is enabied to execnie all orders io his line, however 
large, in a superior style, with the utmost disprtch, and 
on fessenable terms. His ficilines for doing all kinds of 


work a asus d. 
: = — J. W. ORR, 
aduf 75 Nassau st. New York. 





NEW BOOKS. 
Preparing for Immediate Publication. 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
By ACHETA DOMESTICA. 
Beautitully [iustrated. 


THE VOLCANO DIGGINGS; 
A TALE VF CALIFORNIA LAW. 
By a Member of the Bar, 


Mcx.—The first thing we do, let's kill all the iawyers. 
Cape -—Nay. that | mean to do. Is net this a lament- 
able thing. that of the skin of an innocent lemb shonld be 
made parchment? that parchment, being scribbled o'er, 
should unde a oven? Some say, the bee stiogs. but f 
say. ‘tis the bee's wax; for i did put ses] once w 9 thing 
and | was never miae own wan since.—King Henry VI. 
I1t. 


New Book on Spiritual Philosophy. 
THEORY OF PNEUMATOL9GY ; 


In Reply to the Question, What ought to be Relieved or 
Disbelieved concerning Presentiments, Visions, and Appa- 
ritions, according to Nature, Reason. and Seripture ? 
By Dr JOHANN HEINRICH JUNG-STILLING. 
Translated from the German, with Copious Notes, 
BY SAMUEL JACKSON. 


First American Edition, Edited by Rev Georoe Busan. 


THE CELESTIAL TELEGRAPH; 


oR, 


SECRETS OF THE LIFE TO COME, 


‘ Revered through Magneti-m; wherein the Existence, 
CAMPBELL MORFIET. Practical and Anstytical Chemist, | 


the Form, and the Occupations of the Soul after it« Sepa- 
ration from the Body are Proved by many Years* Expri- 
ments, by meens of eight Eestatic Sominombull ts. who 


of verious Conditions: a Deseripnon of Them. their 
Conversation. ete, with Proots of their Existence in the 
Spiritual World. 

By L. ALPH. CAHAGNET., 


First American edition. 


PILYSICO-PHYSIOLOGICAL RESEARCHES 


ON 


THE DYNAMICS 


of Magneticm, Electricity, Heat, Light, Crystalliz:tion, 
and Chemi m, in their Relations to Vital Fo. ce. 


By Baron CHARLES VON REICHENBACH. 


The Complete W: rk, from the Seeond Edition; with the 
Addition of « Preface aud Critics! Notes, 
By Joun Asuscrner M.D. 
First American edition, 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 


mi5 It CLINTON HALL. 





CONTENTS, 


1. London in 1851, Fraser's Magazine. 

2. New Nation on the Pacific, Dudlin Oniversity 
Magazine 

3 tetterfrom Uumbeldt Daily Advertiser. 

4. Dueling in Enghind. The Temes. 

5 Southey ana the Quarterly Review, Examiner. 

6. Historic Certainties, Do. 

7. Blizabeth Barrett Wro-wning’s Poems, De 


8. Remaius of Arthur Henry Hallam, North British 
eniew. 
9 Samuel Lover, Dublin University Mig. 


Poetry: Sonnet by Tennyson; One Year Ago; On 
the Union. 

New Booxs. 

Snort Articies. 

Published weekly at Six Dollors a year by E LITTELL 


& Uo., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
Tribune Buildings, New York. mls it 
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S ESPANOLES. 


OCTAVO EDITIONS OF THE BEST CLASSIC SPANISH WRITERS.—WITH PORTRAITS. 


The additional price of binding in half Turkey morocco, super extra, is One Dollar. 


OBRAS ESCOGIDAS DE D. M. BRETON DE LOS 
Herreros, con su vida y retrato. 2 v. in A 

OBKAS ESCOGID\S DE GIL Y ZARATE con su vida 
y retrate. 2v. in—89. 

Historia dela Literatura espafiola. 2 v. in—8°. 

OBRAS E®OOGIDAS DE D J. BE. HARTZENBUSCH. 
1 v. in—8Y. 

HISTORIA DE LA CONQUISTA DE MBJICO, por 
Solis. Edicion aumentada, con nuevas notas por D. J. 
de In Revilla, vida de Solis por G. Mayans. 1 v. in—8°, 


$i 83. 

TESORO DE 1.98 ROMANCEROS Y CANCIONEROS 
espe iloles, histéricos, caballerexcos, moriscos y otros, por 
D. E.de Gchow. 1 v. in—R°, $2 50, 

TESORO DEL PARNASO ESPANUL. Poesias selectas 
castellanae desde e! tiempo de J. de Mena basta nuestros 
dias, recogidas y ordenadas por M. J. Quintana. 1 v. 


in . 82 Sw. 

TESORU De LOS POEMAS ESPANOLES EPICOS, 
sagrados y burlescos, que contiene integra la Araucana 
de D. Alonso de Ercilla, la coleccion titulada la Musa 





épica de D. M. J. Quintana, pot D. E. Ochoa. 1 v. 
in—8°, a deux colonnes, $2 50. 

TESORO DEL TEATRO ESPANOL, desde su origen 
(afie de 1356) hasta nuestroa dias, arreglado y dividido 
en cuatro partes, por don Eugenio de Ochoa. 5 v. ia- 
8°, & deux colonnes. 

—— Vol. 1. Origenes del Teatro espafiol, por Moratin, 
con una coleccion de piezas dramaticas anteriores & 
Lope de Vega; obra recientemente publicada por la 
Agademia de la Historia. 1 v. ih-8°, a deux colonnes, 
$2 50. 

Vol. 2. Lope de Vega. 1 v. in-8°, $2 50 
“ 3. Calderon. bes * . 
“ 4&5. Teatro escogido, desde Calderon hasta 
nuestros dings. 2 v. in-8°, $5. 

TESORO DE PROSADORES ESPANOLES (siglo XIII 
hasta fines del siglo XVIII). en el que se contiene lo 
mas selecto del Teatro historico de la elocuencia espa- 
fiola de D. A. Capmani, recogido por D. E. de Ochoa. 1 
v. in-8°, $2 50. 

















TESORO DE LAS OBRAS MISTICAS O RELIGIOSAS: 
on BON SERS a eene oF D. E. Ochoa. 3 y- 
in 

——- Vol. 1. Santa Teresa, con su Vida por F. D. de 
Yepes. 1 v. in-6°, $3 

—— Vol 2. Alejo de Ve —Juan de Avilu.—Luis 
de Granada.—San Jaan de la Cruz. 1 v.in-8°, $2 50. 

—— Vol 3. Diego de Estella —Luiz de Leon. —Malon 
de Chnide.—J_ E. Nieremberg.—Voesias espirituales. | 
v. in-8°, $2 50. 

TESORO DE NOVELISTAS ESPANOLES, antiguos y 
modernos ; hecho bejo ln direecion y con una Introduce. 
cion y Noticias de Don Eugenio de Ochoa. 3 v. in-2°, 


HISTORIADORES ESPANOLES. Guerra de 
Granada, por D. H. de Mendoza. Espedicion de tos Ca- 
talanes por Moncada, Guerra de Catalufia, por Melo. | 


v. in-8°, $2 25. 
VIDAS DE ESPANOLES CELEBRES, por Quintana. 
1 v. rn-8°, $2 50. 





Also a Large Collection of Single Copies of 12mo. and 18mo. Editions of 
Spanish Miscellaneous Books, including Translations from English and French Writers. 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 411 Broadway, New York. 





H. BAILLIERE, 
169 Fulton street, New York, 


(A few doors West of Broadway, at side of St. Paul's 
Church), 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED— 


THE PLANETARY SYSTEM, Its Order and Physical 
Sear. By Prof. J. P. Nichol, LL.D., &c. 8vo. 
$i 75. 

PHYSICO PHYSIOLOGICAL RESEARCHES ON THE 
Dynamics of Magnetism, Electricity, Heat, Light, in 
their relations to vital force. By Baron Von Reichen- 
bach. The complete work,—with a Preface and Criti 
cal Notes. by John Ashburner, M.D. 8vo., $4 

ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY—with its applications in 
the Arts. By Thomas Graham, P.R.S., &c. Volume 1, 
second edition, copivusiy iustrated with woodcuts, 
Svo. Price $5. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. By J. C. Prichard. 
M.D. ; with 50 colored and 102 plain illustrations. Royal 
8vo. Price $9. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA. By G. 
R. Waterhouse. 2 vols. royal 8vo., with numerous 
colored engravings and woodcuts. Price, each volume 
colored, $10; plain, $7. 

PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMIS- 
try. By D. Campbell. 12mo., with woodcuts. $1 50. 
COMPLETE CUURSE OF METEOROLOGY. By L.F. 
Kaemiz; with additions by Walker, and 15 plates, 

12m. Price $3 50. 


A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL ASSAYING, for the use 
of Metallurgists, Captains of Mines, &c. Price $3. 


HB. is also sole agent for the “REVUE DES DEUX 
MONDES.” the papers for which are contributed by the 
most eminent writersin France. Published onthe Ist and 
15th of each month. To subscribers for 1851 ($10). will 
be given (gratis) a volume of 700 pages, to contain a His- 
tory of the Revolution of 1848, its results and consequences 
on European institutions, &c.,a history of the year 1850, 
its scientific discoveries, political changes, literary move- 
ments all over the world, Hiustrated with engraved por- 
traits of eminent statesmen and men of letters. Per an- 
num, $10; single numbers, 50 cents. 


(Last Number received 15th January ) 


Together with every New and Standard Work in every 
department of Science. més 
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SRAVING 





HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 

Printers, that he stil! continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD), in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with their 
patronage. N ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 


jy203m New York. 








VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS 


ON THE SCIENCES, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


. Davies's Series of Arithmetics, 3 vols. 

. Davies’s Algebra, Astronomy, and Mensuration. 

Parker's Series in Nataral Philosophy, 3 vols. 

Reid & Bain’s Chemistry and Electricity. 

David Page's Elements of Geology. 

. Clark’s Elements of Drawing and Perspective. 

Chambers’s Elements of Zoulogy. 

. Hamilton's Vegetable and Animal Physiology. 

. Chambers’s Treasury of Knowledge. 

10. Metntyre on the Study of the Globes, 

11. Gillespie on the Constraction of Roads and Railroads. 

12, Bartlett's Treatise on Mechanies, I vol. 8vo. 

13. Davies's Logic of Mathematics, | vol. 8vo 

14. Fatton & Eastinan's Book-keeping by Single and 
Double Entry. 

15. Theodore Thinker's Botany. 


Emma Willard’s Series of Histories: 
Willard's History of the United States. 8vo. 
Willard’s School History of the United States. 
Willnrd’s Universal History in Perspective. 
Willard’s Historic Guide. 
Willard’s Temple of Time; or, Chart of Universal His- 





OOIM ww 


tory. 
The Hon Daniel Webster says of an early edition of 


| Willard’s United States,—“ [ keep it near me as a book of 
| reference, accurate in facts and dates.” 


The Public Schools of Philadelphia have just adopted 
the new eaition of the School icine. é 

The High School and Girard College of Philadelphia 
have recently adopted the Universal History by Mrs. 
Willard. 

The Boston School Committee have recommended Mrs. 
Willard’s Historic Guide and Temple of Time for the Pub- 


lic Schvols of that city. 

Published by A. 8. BARNES & Co., 

51 John Street, N. Y. 
In Press: 

MRS. WILLARD'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
States, with Maps. &c , in the Spanish language, designed 
for California and the Mexican market. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS AND THEIR INFLU- 
ence. By De Tocqueville. 

THE ORTHOEPIST. By J. H. Martyn. 

R. G. PARKER'S SCHOOL READER, No. IV., de- 
signed to precede Parker's Rhetorical Reader in Schools. 


A. S. BARNES & Co., 


mil 51 JOHN STREET. 


SATTLER’S COSMORAMAS, 
SECOND SERIES. 


Corner of Thirteenth street and Broadway. 
OPEN EVERY DAY, 
From 8 o'clock in the Morning till 10 in the 
Evening. 
ADMISSION TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
These Works of Art consist of a Collection of 
TWENTY-SIX VIEWS 
Of Europe, Asia Minor, Syria, the Holy Land, 
Egypt, Nubia, and Arabia, 


and are taken from Nature, and painted in Oil, 





NOTICE. 


Tse copartnership of LEA & BLANCHARD is dis 
solved by the retirement of Isaac Lea, to take effect 
from the thirty-first day of December last. 

ISAAC LEA. 
WM. A. BLANCHARD. 


Wittus A. Birancuaro anp Henry C. Lea have 
formed a copartnership, under the firm of BLANCHARD 
& LEA, to continue the business of Lea & Blenchard as 
Publishers and Booksellers. All the accounts of the late 
firm will be settled and closed by them. 

WM. A. BLANCHARD, 
HENRY C. LEA. 
Philadelphia, February '7, 1851. ml 3t 


NEW AND INTERESTING BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


A- HART 


(LATE CAREY AND HART), 
126 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 





I, 
NOBODY’S SON; or, The Adventures of Per- 
cival Maberry. Written by himself. Complete in one 
volume, 225 pages, price 50 cenis. 


iW. 

MISSISSIPPI SCENES; or, Sketches and Ad- 
ventures of Western Adventurers. By J. B. Cobb, Esq, 
Author of “The Creole,” &c., &c. Price 75 cents, 
cloth ; 50 cents, paper covers. 


Ill. 
HISTORY AND STRUCTURE OF PLANK 
Roads. By Wm. Kingsford, Engineer of the Hudson 
River Railroad. 1 vol 8vo., paper covers, 50 cents. 


Iv. 

POLLY PEABLOSSOM’S WEDDING, and 
other Stories. By the Hon. J. B. Lamar, Hon. R M. 
Chariton, and the Authors of * Major Jones's Court- 
ship,” “ Squatter Life,” &c. With Humorous Ilustra- 
tions. Price 50 cents (nearly ready). 


v. 
THE TOOTH-ACHE imagined by Horace 
Mayhew and realized by George Cruikshank. With 
43 colored designs. 50 cents. 


vi. 

THE WIDOW RUGBY’S HUSBAND and 
other Tales and Sketches. By the Author of “Simon 
Suggs’s Adventures.” With Humorous I\\usirations. 
Price 50 cents (in press). 


o vit. 
tLEIGH HUNT’S ESSAYS AND MISCEL- 
lanies, including the Indicator and Companion. 500 
pages, post 8vo., cloth gilt, $1 25. 


vill. 
THE BRIDAL AND THE BRIDLE; or, a 





m15 It BY PROP. SATTLER. 


Honey Moon in the East. 1 vol. 12mo., 50 cents (in 
press). ml 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, 110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING: 











HUME'’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Invasion 


CARLYLE'S ESSAYS: being a series of “ Latter Day | BULWER’S NOVELS. 


of Julins Cesar to the Abdieation of James If. 1668. 

* Boston Library Edition” With a complete Index to 

the whole Work. 6 vols. 12mo cloth, or sheep. 
MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND: being 1 


Pamphlets,” by Thomas Carlyle. Eight numbers com- | 

plete in one volume muslin. I2mo. | 
NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN; or, Examples of Female | 

Courage and Virtue. By Elizabeth Starting. 12mo. 


continuation of Hume to the Present Time. 1!2mo.| cloth, gilt, 81. } 
(uniform with the shove) per vol. cloth, or sheep. PRUVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY: A book of thoughts and | 
GIBBON’S HISTORY OF THE DECLINE ANDFALL| arguments, originally trented. By Martin Farquhar 
of the Roman Empire. With Notes, by Rev. H, H.| Tupper. First and second series complete in one vol. 


, 1 vol. royal octavo, cloth ; con- 

taining Pelham, Disowned, Devereux, Paul Clifford, Last 
Days of Pompeii. Eugene Aram, The Student, Rienzi, 
Falkland. and Pilgrims of the Rhine. 

CYCLOPADIA OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING 
Knowledge. One vol. roys! octave, Embellished with 
over 400 engrevings on wood, Muslin, gilt. 

SHAKSPEARE’S )RAMATIC WORKS. With a fine 
Portrait. 7 vole. 8vo. 


Milman, »nd a complete Index to the whole Work 
© Boston Library Edition.” Complete in six volumes, 
uniform with Hume and Macaulay. Cloth. or sheep. 

LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVO 
lution of 1848. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, or sheep. 

ESSAYS ON REPRESENTATIVE MEN. By R. W. 
Emerson. 12mv. cloth. 

EMERSON'S (R. W.) ESSAYS. New edition, Ist series, 
12mo. muslin. 

New edition, 2d series, 12mo. muslin. 

POEMS. New edition, 2mo0 mustin. 

: aaa NATURE, &c. New edition, 12mo 
muslin, 

RICHARD EDNEY AND THE GOVERNOR'S FA- 
mily. By the Authorof “ Margaret Philo,” &c. I2mo. 


cloth. 
—_ AT THE PILGRIMS IN 1636 By Mrs. H. N 


eney. 

DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS, by One who wen: 
to It; being a New Englund Tale. By Rev. Warren 
Burton 

THE NEW ORLEANS BOOK. 1 vol. duodecimo. 

LIFE AND RELIGION OF MOHAMMED. Translated 
by Rev. J. L. Merrick. 12mo. cloth. 

PHIL‘): an Evangeliad. By the Author of * Margaret.” 
1 vol. 12m0 cloth 

THE SECOND ADVENT; or, What do the Scriptures 
Teach? &e. By Alpheus Crosby, A.M.. late Professor 
of Greek in Dartmouth College — I vol. 12m0. eloth. 

THE REBELS: or, Boston before the Revolution, by the 
Author of Hobemek. 1 vel. 12mo , cloth, 

MARGARET PERCIVAL IN AMERICA, Edited by a 
Congregational Minister in a New England town. Be 
ing 4 Sequel to Margaret Percival. Edited by Rev. 
William Sewell. B.A. 1 vol. 12mo. mustin. 

SPECTACLES. THEIR USES AND ARUSES, in long 
and short sightedness, and the Pathological conditions 
resulting from their irrational employment, by J. Sichel, 
M.D, of the Faculties of Paris and Berlin. Transtated 
by Henry W. Williams. MD. 

BENNETT'S POULTRY BOOK, Being a complete Trea 
tise on the Breeding, Resring. and General Managenient 
of Domestic Fowls. Hlustrated with seventy five por- 
traits and engravings of Fowls, taken from life. 1 vol. 
12mo., cloth. 














12m0., with a fine portrait of the author, and bound in 
various styles. 

THE MECHANIC'S TEXT BOOK AND ENGINEER'S 
Practics| Guide. Compiled and arranged by Thomas 
Kent. of the Gloncester City Machine Company. Com- 
plete in | vol. 12mo. To the careful mechanic the above 


will be found a work of invaluable duaily reference. 


Price $1. 

THE YUUNG LADY'S OFFERING; or, Gems of Prose 
and Poetry... By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, and others. I1- 
lustrated with 4 steel engravings. Price $!. 

THE YOUNG MAN'S Of FERING ; Comprising Prose 
and loeeticul Writings of the most eminent authors. 
Price $1. 

BANCROFT’S LIFE OF GEORGE 
New edition, | val. 12moe.. cloth, gilt. 

LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS OF NAPOLEON 
parte. New edition, | vol. 12mo. cloth gilt, illustrated. 

LIVES OF THE HEROES OF THE REVOLUTION ; 
comprising the Lives of Washington, and his Generals 
and Officers who distinguished themselves in the War 
of Independence. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, gilt, iustrated. 


John Fleetwood, D.D., illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. 

PILGRIM’S PROGRESS; with Notes and a Life of the 
Author, by Rev. Thomas Scout. A new edition, 1 vol. 
12mo.. cloth, gilt, Hlustrated. 

WOUDWORTH'S BOOK OF BIRDS. With Pictures 
to Match. One vol. 16mo. 

WOODWORTH'S BOOK OF ANIMALS. With Pic- 
tures to Match. One vel. 16mo 

MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, complete ; with Notes 
and Life of the Author, steel Portrait. “ Boston edi- 
tion” 2 vols. octavo, cloth. 


0. 1 vol., octavo, cloth. 


“0, oo. dD 
LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY, } vol. royal octa- | 


vo, extra, cloth; 4.0 Engravings. Compiled from the 
works of Cuvier, Griffith, Richardson, Geoffrey. Lace- 
de. Buffon, Goldsmith, Shaw, Montague, Wilson, 
wis nod Clark, Audubon, and other writers on Natu- 

tal History. 
COLMAN'S EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE AND RU- 





ral Economy, from Personal Observation, 2 vols, 8vo., 
embellished with sixty engtxvings from wood and steel. 





WASHINGTON, | 
BON A- | 


*,* The above is the celebrated Boston edition of the 
great dramatist ; and, in its typography, is without a rival 
in this country. 

SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, complete, con- 
taining a Portrait of Shakspeare, and 38 engravings on 
weod, | vol. octavo, 

PICTORIAL LIBRARY of Family Information, and En- 
cyclopedia of Literature. 1 vol. royal octavo, embel- 
lished with 240 engravings on wood, 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By W. R. Murray, Esq., and Henry C. Watson. 1 vol. 

| 8vo., illustrated. 

| COLMAN’S LETTERS ON EUROPEAN LIFE AND 

Manners. 2 vols. 12mo. Fifth Edition. $1 530. 


School Books : 
| FOLLEN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 12mo., sheep. 
« es READER. “ “ 


FOLSOW’'S LIVY. Stereotyped edition. 12mo. sheep. 
COMMON SCHOOL ALGEBRA, By Thomas Sherwin, 


LIFE OF CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES. By Rev, | rincipal of the Enelish High School. Boston, author of 


the “ Elements of Algebra.” t2mo. sheep. 

ADAMS'S MENTAL ARITHMETIC. !&mo. half mor, 
a NEW 6 12mo. “ 
KEY TO 
* MENSURATION. 
“6 BOOKKEEPING, with Journal and Ledger, 

| WILSON’S GREEK TESTAMENT. i2mo. sheep. 
| LE BRUN’S TELEMAQUR, 
| MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 
| YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS. 
THOMSON’S SEASONS. 
| COWPER’S TASK. “ 
| POLLOK'S COURSE OF TIME. “ 
| WORCESTER’S ANCIENT CLASSICAL AND SCRIP- 
| tural Geography and Atlas. New Edition. 
|, WORCESTER’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY AND AT- 
| las New Edition 

CROSBY'S GREEK GRAMMAR, 12mo. sheep. 
j “ XENUPHON’S ANABASIS. 12mo0. sheep. 
| ” GREEK LESSONS. 12mo. morocco backs. 
« « TABLES. . “ 


& “ . “ 


“ “ 


18mo. morocco back. 
aA oe 


cy 


LIBRARY EDITION OF STANDARD POETICAL WORKS. 


Tupper's Poetical Works, 1 vol. 12mo., with Portrait. 
Cowper's Poetical Works, « * « 

Pope's Poetion| Works, 
Byron's Poetical Works, 
Moore's Poetical Works, 
Burns's Poetical Works, 
Scott's Poetical Works. 


BOUND IN UNIFORM STYLE OF MUSLIN, GILT. 


Hemans’ Poetical Works. 1 vol. 12mo., with Portrait. 
Milton and Young’s Works, “ “ ” 
Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, “ 
Kirk White's Poetical Works, 
and Remains, z 
Campbell's Poetical Works, “ 
Croly’s Beauties of British Poets, | vol., 6 illustrations. 


“ “ 


“ “ 


Howitt, Cook, and Landon's Poetical Works, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Poems of Ossinn. 1 vol. 12mo.. 19 illustrations, 

Thomeon and Pollok, | vol. 12mo. Portrait. 

Life. Gems, and Beauties of Shakspeare, | vol. 12mo. 
Goldsmith's Poetical Works. one vol. 12mo. 

Collins, Gray, and Beattie’s Poetical Works, 1 vol. 12mo. 


The above Poetical Works are uniform in size and binding, and are sold separately or together. Their size and style considered, they are the cheapest library editions of the 


same authors before the American Public. Price $1 each. 





BOSTON ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPEARE, 


A New and Elegant Illustrated Edition of the Dramatic Works of Shakspeare ; 


Now publishing in Numbers at 25 cents each. This elegant edition of Shakspeare’s Works 
complete, with a splendid steel engraving of its heroine, executed in the highest style o 


calendered paper. 


is now being issued in pumbers, once in two weeks, each number containing a play 
f art. The letter press will be printed in large Pica type, and worked on the finest 
When complete it will embrace nearly 


FORTY MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


And in every respect will be altogether the most elegant edition of the works of the great dramatist ever published. 





THE RELIGION OF GEOLOGY and its Collateral Sciences. By | 
Edward Hitchcock, D.D., President of Amherst College, a&c., &c. 


THE WORCESTER PULPIT; with Historical Reminiscences 
and Biographical Sketches. By the Rev. Elam Smalley, D.1). 


NATHALIE; a Tale, by Julia Kavanah, author 


France,” “ Madeline.” 1 vol. 12mo. 
Boston, Feb. 22, 1851. 


IN PRESS. 


rine E. Beecher. 


of “Women of One volume, J6mo. 


LIFE IN VARIED PHASES. By Catharine H. Butler. 
THE TRUE REMEDY FOR WOMAN’S WRONGS. By Catha- 


THE BANKER’S COMMONPLACE BOOK. By J. 8. Homans, 
SHAKSPEARE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. One vol. 
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NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO. 


(Successors to Grigg, Elliot & Co.), 
NO. 14 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





The Power and Progress of the United States. 


The United States; its Power and Progress. 
BY GUILLAUME TELL POUSSIN, 
Late Minister of the Republic of France to the United States. 
First American, from the Third Paris Edition. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY EDMOND L. DU BARRY, M.D., 
Surgeon U. 8. Navy. 
In one large Octavo Volume. 


0 


Schooleraft's Great National Work on the ladian Tribes of the 
United States. 














WITH BEAUTIFUL AND ACCURATE COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Part First. One Volume 4to. ‘ 


Historical and Statistical Information 


HISTORY, CONDITION, AND PROSPECTS 


or THE 


Sudiau Cribes of the Gniteh States. 


Collected and Prepared ander the Direction of the Bureau of Indian Affsirs, 
Per Act of March 3, 1847. 


BY HENRY 8. SCHOOLCRAFT, LL.D. 
Ilustrawd by 8. EastMan, Capt. U.3.A 
Pub. by Authority of Gmgress. 
0 


The American Gardener's Calendar, 








Adapted to the Climate and Seusons of the United States. | 


Contairing a complete account of all the work necessiry td be done in the Kitchen 
Garden, Fruit G raen, Orchard. Vineyard, Nursery, Pleasure Ground, Flower Garden, 
Green house, Hot house, and Forcing Frames, for every mouth in the year; with ample 
Practical Directions for performing the same. 

Also, general as well as minute instractions for lnying out or erecting each and every of 
the shove dep :riments,wecording to modern taste and (he most approved plans; the orna. 
mental Pinuting of Pleasure Grounds, in the ancient and modern style; the cultivation 
of Thorn Quicks, and other plents suitable for Live Hedges, with the best methods of 
making ther, &c. ‘To which wre annexed Catalogu « of Kitchen Girden Piuots and 
Herts; Aromatic, Pot, and Sweet Herbs; Medicinal Plant», and the most important 
Grape-, &c., used ia rur sl economy, with the soil best adapted to their cultivation. To- 
gether with « copious iadex to the body of the work 


BY BERNARD MAHON. 
Tenth Bdition, greatly improved. Iu one volume octavo. 


1 


The Portfolio of a Southern Medical Student. 
BY GEORGE M. WHARTON, M.D. 
With numerous Ulastrations by Croome. One volume 12mo. 


The Farmer’s Practical Farrier ; 


Comprising a Genera! Description of the Horse, with Modes of Management in all Cases 
and Treatwent in Disease. 1 vol. 12mo. 


“A Complete Pocket Manual for Farmers.” 


——t 


The City Merchant; or, the Mysterious Failure. 


BY J. B. JONES, 
Author of “Wild Western Scenes,” “The Western Merchant,” &c. 


Iiustrated with Ten Engravings. In 1 vol. 12mo. 








The Initials: a Story of Modern Life. 


Three volames of the Loudon edition —r in one. “ A new novel equal to Jane 
yre.” 


Pa ean 
The Farmer's and Planter’s Encyclopedia. 


The Farmer's and Planter's Encyclopedia of 
Rural Affairs, 


BY CUTHBERT W. JOHNSON, 

ADAPTED TO THE UNITED STATES BY GOVERNEUR EMERSON. 
IMusteated by Seventeen beautifnl Engravings of Cattle, Horser, Sheep. the varieties of 
Wheat, Barley, Oats, Grasses, the Weeds of Agriculture. &e. Besides numerous En- 
grauvings on wood of the most important Laplemenis of Agriculture, &c. 

aw , 


California and Oregon ; 
Or, Sights in the Gold Region, and Scenes by the Way. 
By THEODORE T. JOHNSON. 
Wirra a Mar anp Itiustrations. Tuirp Epition. 


With an Appendix. containing Fall Instructions to Emigrants by the Overland Route to 
Uregon. By Hon. SAMUEL RK. a Delegate to Congress trom that 
erritury. 


RA ARR ent 


IN PRESS. 


MECHANICS FOR THE MILLWRIGHT, ENGINEER 
AND MACHINIST, CIVIL ENGINEER, AND ARCHITECT: 


CONTAINING 


PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS APPLIED TO MACHINERY 


Of American Models, Steam Engines. Water-Works, Navigation, 
Bridge-buiiding &c.. &e. 


By FREDERICK OVERMAN, 
Author of “* The Munufaeture of fron,” and other Scientific Treatises. 
Uustrated by 150 Eugravings. fn one large Il2mo. volume. 
_—— 


WILLIAMS’S TRAVELLER'S AND TOURIST’S GUIDE 
THROUGH THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, &c. 


This hook will be found replete with information, not only to the traveller, hut like- 
wise to the man of tu-iness. In its preparation, an entirely new plan has been adopted, 
which, we are convinced, needs only a trial to be fully appreei ted. 

Ameng its many voluable features, are tubles showing at» glance the distance. fare, 
nnd time occupied in travelling from the principal cities to the most important pl ces in 
the Union : so that the question frequently asked. without obtaini: ga sti fctory reply, 
is here answered in full. Other tibles show the distence fr m New York, &c., to 
domestic and foreign porta, by sea; and also, by way of comparison, from New York 
nnd Liverpool to the principal ports beyond and around Cape horn. &c , as well as vid 
the l-thmas of Panama. Accompinied by a large and accoine Map of the United 
Stutes, incinding 4 separate Map of California, Oregon, New Meat ovand Utwsh Also, 
a Map of the Istand ot Cuba, and Plan of the City and Harbor of Lavana; and a Map 
of Niagara River and Falls, 


Al 7 . 
THE LEGISLATIVE GUIDE: 

Containing Directions for Conducting Business in the flouse of R tives ; the 
Senate of the United States ; the Joint Rules of both Houses: a Synopsis of Je ffer- 
son’s Manus!, and copious Indices ; together with a concive system of Rules of 

rder, bused un the reculations of the U. 8. Congress, Desigued w 

economize time, secure uniformity and despatch in conducting busi- 

ness ip all secular meetings. and also in all religious, political, and 
Legistative Assemblies, 
By JOSEPH BARTLETT BURLEIGH, LL.D. 
In one volume, 12mo. 
This is considered by onr Judges and Congressmen as decidedly the best work of the 
kind extant. Every young man in the country shonid have a copy of this book. 


UNITED STATES’ PHARMACOPCETA, 


Edition of 1851. Published by snipe the National Medical Convention. 
vol. 8vo. 


iP Orders from the Trade are respectfully solicited. 








